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N euabeding Ekaterina Kalinin from this ouuntry, to which 
| she was coming on a Christian errand of mercy to plead 
for starving Russian children, Secretary Hughes has taken 
the most contemptible action which has come to our notice 
in fifty-eight years of observation of our State Department. 
The great and generous American Republic publicly humili- 
ates a woman and condemns hungry children to starvation 
because a judicial tribunal in the country of which her hus- 
band happens to be President has committed a judicial mur- 
der which our Government, in common with public opinion 
everywhere, does not approve. This same Government of 
ours has watched judicial murder in Ireland, Egypt, and In- 
dia unmoved. By this act Secretary Hughes serves notice that 
when this country gives its stamp to a document in the 
nature of a contract with an intending traveler it may be 
revoked at any moment that the signing authority gets 
angry at the act of some subordinate of a relative of the 
traveler. We are at a loss to say whether we are most 
impressed by the hypocrisy of this attitude, by its pettiness, 
by its utter lack of sportsmanship and chivalry, or by its 
inhumanity. It is the act of an angry small boy. We 
agree with John Haynes Holmes that “to deny Mme. Kalinin 
hospitality is to shut the spirit of Christ from out our 
borders.” This Government’s attack upon one who was not 
even in Russia when the acts for which the Russian court 
is blamed took place is a public humiliation of the United 
States. 
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HE peoples of Germany and France have only one 

choice—either to live together or go down to ruin 
together’—that phrase from the “olive-branch speech” of 
the German Foreign Minister is profoundly true. The silent 
blast furnaces of Lorraine are eloquent witness. A recog- 
nition of its truth is more important than the precise total 
payment proposed by either side. Obviously no single speech 
can make peace, and the question of evacuation may pro- 
long the weary struggle many months. The French have 
the power to hold the Ruhr until payment is made in full, 
but if Poincaré values the reputation of his country abroad 
half as much as his personal prestige at home he will see 
to it that she abandons the role of invader very soon. It 
hurts France when the rest of the world reads that fifty- 
one civilians, two of them women, the youngest eight and 
the oldest seventy, have been killed by French soldiers in 
the Ruhr, or that an alderman of Essen has been sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and fined five million marks 
because he rejected a demand that school children’s baths be 
turned over for the use of troops. 


DMIRAL CHESTER’S concession in Turkey is as 

orthodox a forward step in imperialism as could be 
conceived. It grew out of an expedition for the protection 
of missionaries; it includes oil, copper, iron, and railroads; 
it conflicts with claims advanced in behalf of the subjects 
of two other great Powers, and has about as many possi- 
bilities of international squabbles hidden away in its clauses 
as could possibly be tucked into a single document. Already 
Americans are emotionally identifying themselves as a na- 
tion with the little group of capitalists interested in this 
concession. Mr. Hughes, who has been opposing somewhat 
similar British claims on the ground of the right to the open 
door, announces that this concession is consistent with that 
great and convenient principle. France has already pro- 
tested the Turkish ratification of the concession; England 
has hinted that she may, although the Chester group indi- 
cates its readiness to give British capital a 40 per cent inter- 
est. The row is a danger signal to the American people. 
We have become the world’s greatest capital-exporting 
country. More and more in years to come American bank- 
ing groups will be staking out for themselves concessions 
in the profitable corners of the earth. Let them. But if we 
permit our Government to adopt the role of defender of 
American concessions abroad we will find ourselves leading 
the world in just such another mad race for profits as 
brought on the cataclysm of 1914. 


HESE loose post-war manners we read about have ap- 

parently corrupted the behavior of that most matronly 
body, the Mother of Parliaments. She has gone in for dis- 
orderly conduct of a gross and lively sort and the world, 
which has been brought up in this generation to look upon 
her as a gracious mixture of urbanity and humor, is shocked 
at the spectacle of a bawling, sprawling, brawling old harri- 
dan. Some blame the situation on Labor. Others blame the 
shifty tactics of the Government. Everyone is shocked— 
except a few persons with memories long enough to hold 
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stories of the days of Parnell when by parliamentary shifts 
and strong-arm measures the House of Commons was kept 
in constant turmoil. Order seems to have been reestablished 
by the Government’s acceptance of Labor’s demand for an 
investigation of the grievances of ex-service men, and by the 
prosperous appearance of the new budget bill which shows 
a surplus of some £36,000,000 to be devoted to a reduction 
of taxes. The bill does not wholly satisfy Labor, but it gives 
the Government a strong hand just when it needs it most, 
and may end for the time being any tendency to riotous 
opposition and violent support. 


HAT great revival of interest in the League of Na- 

tions which has been so ardently predicted by those 
who wish the United States to enter the League faded into 
a very thin shadow at the national conference of the League 
of Women Voters at Des Moines, Iowa. A motion to amend 
the League’s indorsement of Senator Borah’s proposal to 
outlaw war failed even to receive a second! If the women 
do not respond to the emotional appeal for the League, 
who will? We suspect that the significance of Senator 
Pepper’s change of front is greatly exaggerated. The 
Republican Senator whose comment is going the rounds is 
probably right: “There is one more good Republican vic- 
tory in the League of Nations issue.” If the Democrats, 
following Mr. Wilson’s lead, permit themselves to be car- 
ried away into making the League a party issue they will 
only give the Republicans new hope for what had seemed 
the lost campaign of 1924. Meanwhile friends of the League 
imperil even the World Court. There is a great difference 
between a judicial court, whose main fault is its weakness, 
and a political League. League advocates who try to link 
the two only inject a hopeless political issue and render 
more difficult any American participation in the world’s 
affairs. Like some of the isolationists they seem to forget 
that the idea of an international court was an essential 
part of American foreign policy long before the Covenant 
of the League was born. 


NREALITY in international politics could hardly go 

much further than in the announcements that the 
United States will present a bill for $1,187,736,867 as war 
claims of this Government and its citizens against the Ger- 
nian Government, and that we expect the Allies to give our 
little bill for troops on the Rhine—about a quarter of a 
billion of dollars—priority in future German cash pay- 
ments. The bills may be legally justified. So is the French 
claim for several times what Germany can pay. But in 
dealing with a bankrupt, common sense dictates a certain 
forgetfulness of legal rights and a certain attention to pos- 
sibilities. Our American bills might be used effectively. 
Mr. Hughes has urged the French to submit their claim to 
a commission of neutral economic experts. Let them decide 
as economists, he said in substance, what Germany can pay. 
But speaking, as he did, merely as a friendly adviser, his 
words had no weight. If Mr. Hughes were in a position 
to say to the French: “We too have claims against the Ger- 
mans, which, by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, have 
We even have claims against 
you—your war-time debts to us. To show our good faith 
we will refer them to the same impartial experts”—then 
his negotiations about these claims might acquire an air 
of reality. We can hardly advise Europe effectively unless 
we are ready to take our own advice. 


a priority over reparations. 


—— 


CQUITTAL of the second group of defendants in the 

Herrin, Illinois, trials, and the failure of the State 
of Arkansas to take any steps toward punishment of the 
open-shoppers who forcibly deported, whipped, and evep 
hung union men along the line of the Missouri and North 
Arkansas Railroad, reveal once more the part that economic 
lines play in American life. The trials at Herrin were not 
in any real sense of the word judicial proceedings; they 
were a duel between the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion, working through the machinery of the State, and the 
United Mine Workers, in which the latter, aided by loca] 
sympathy, won. The State made no attempt to punish any. 
one for the murder of two union miners which preceded the 
slaughter of the non-union workers; it leaped eagerly to 
any chance of linking the miners’ union with the latter 
killings. The trial was not so much an attempt to convict 
individuals for a crime as to convict an organization. In. 
evitably the local community and the miners’ union accepted 
the challenge. Hundreds must have known the guilty, but 
no one has been convicted, and the prosecution has felt 
compelled to drop the remaining indictments. Terrible as 
it seems, the union community apparently approved the 
killings, much as a Southern countryside approves a lynch- 
ing, and just as the non-union communities of northwest 
Arkansas approve the riotous course of the citizens’ com- 
mittee which did not stop at hanging in its determination 
to end a strike. No serious effort has been made at punish- 
ment in Arkansas; the dictatorship of the open-shoppers 
continues. The lynching has become merely “a regrettable 
incident.” It is a healthy thing for Americans to pause, in 
denouncing the Bolsheviki and the Fascisti, and to reflect 
upon class violence in their United States. 


N EW YORK CITY has been behind others in the estab- 
lishment of a labor bank. Eleven other labor 
banks in the United States have preceded that of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers which has just been 
opened in New York, and half a hundred more are projected. 
It is not that the need of a labor bank in New York has 
been less—it has probably been rather more—nor that in- 
terest has been lacking. The point is that any effort of 
that kind in America’s largest city, in order to be successful, 
has to be on a more pretentious scale than elsewhere, and 
so is a more formidable undertaking. The demand for the 
Amalgamated Bank, in which The Nation is proud to be a 
depositor, is evident from the fact that the first day’s de- 
posits amounted to more than $500,000 and have been in- 
creasing ever since. This rapidly crystallizing movement 
among the workers to control their own savings and credit 
indicates that the time has come to establish a systematic 
means to educate officers and employees to conduct these 
institutions. Labor banks need a direction even more safe 
and expert than that of their commercial rivals. 


NCE in a while—after reading the gloomy truths about 

our universities put down by Upton Sinclair, or gaz- 
ing into the ninth-century darkness of college libraries 
where no Nation is permitted to shed its beams—we are 
tempted to generalize, to say flatly: They’re all alike; pru- 
dery and reaction perch upon our seats of learning, and 
learning itself has fled. But presently we come a cropper 
cn some vivid contrast which proves that even universities 
are of all sorts. The University of Minnesota, for example, 
has lately had a chance to descend into the blackest pits of 
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reaction—and its president has declined. The Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Association of Minneapolis demanded an inves- 
tigation of the university on the ground that it was under- 
mining the religious faith of the student body by allowing 
them to read the surveys of mankind by H. G. Wells and 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. President Coffman refused to 
alter or amend the ways of his professors or the text of the 
books in the college library. He pointed out that the uni- 
yersity was maintained for and by persons of many beliefs, 
and he declined to shelter his students from “all the winds 
of adverse opinion.” This story raised our spirits; but 
they have returned to normal. For at the University of 
Tennessee Dr. Jesse William Sprowles, professor of genetic 
psychology, has been dismissed by the president for the 
crime of ordering for his classes copies of James Harvey 
Robinson’s “The Mind in the Making.” Following upon a 
series of similar intellectual atrocities, this episode has 
stirred students and members of the faculty to protest. 
Their protests may not save a good professor his job or a 
good book its audience; but at least they save the University 
of Tennessee from complete disgrace. 


THER educators run the whole gamut of prohibitions 

from cosmetics to evolution. Little Miss Pearl Pugsley 
did not agree with the authorities of the Knobel, Arkansas, 
high school that face-powder was wicked in the school- 
rom and carried her case, when she was expelled, to the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, only to be told that the authori- 
ties had been both “just and reasonable.” Wisconsin is 
prohibiting in its schoolrooms the use of “history text- 
hooks which defame the nation’s founders or contain propa- 
ganda favorable to any foreign government.” San Jose, 
California, bans from its libraries textbooks by Professors 
Yan Tyne and Hart in which “certain achievements of the 
American forces during revolutionary times are belittled.” 
Professor Ralph G. Demaree won a partial victory at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College when he was reinstated without 
teing forced to retract his declarations upholding the the- 
ory of evolution, but he has promised not to discuss the 
subject until he leaves the school next month. Goucher 
College is in danger of receiving no further gifts from the 
chairman of its board of trustees unless he can be “‘assured 
the curriculum bars the theory of evolution.” Oklahoma 
has repudiated Darwin and Spencer and enacted a law pro- 
hibiting the purchase of any textbooks teaching the “mate- 
rialistic conception of history.” There is a rift in the clouds 
at Yale, where the law faculty has formally protested to the 
State legislature against the proposed passage of the so- 
called anti-communist bill which would penalize a mere be- 
lief in the right of revolution. 


MERICANS have a historic passion for bigness which 

will be gratified by the announcement that the Levia- 
than, by reason of recent changes, has become the world’s 
largest steamship. We have the biggest almost everything 
else, so why not the biggest of liners? But there is another 
and more creditable pride in having the biggest steamship 
than attaches to, say, the biggest cranberry bog or the big- 
gest Turkish baths. The largest steamship stands not 
merely for dimensions but for progress in the art of con- 
struction and navigation. In this case the Leviathan has 
recaptured the title of the world’s biggest liner (which it 
held before until the coming of the Majestic) by the in- 


stallation of oil-burning engines—a progressive step in 
marine construction. This has increased the amount of 
inclosed deck and thus added to the gross tonnage, which 
is now said to be 59,956 as against the Majestic’s 56,551. 
For the first time since it passed into American control 
the Leviathan will become a passenger ship for the public 
(it worn unforgettable honors as a passenger ship for the 
army during the war) on the Fourth of July. We hope that 
it will add to the prestige and help toward the rehabilitation 
of the American merchant marine. 


EWS that Mary McDowell is to be Chicago’s next Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare is good news. For thirty 
years Mary McDowell has maintained, at the University of 
Chicago Settlement, a little outpost of true civilization 
in the stockyards district. She has never wavered in her 
faith nor compromised her convictions. She was a veteran 
when many of the present-day “suffragists” were in swad- 
dling-clothes; she has been one of the leaders in the 
Women’s Trade Union League since its inception; to her 
religion and life have been one, and the advanced industrial 
program of the Methodist Federation for Social Service is 
in no small degree the product of her spirit. More recently 
she has been active in the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, and played a part in framing the 
industrial program of the League of Women Voters. She 
is on the board of that American Fund for Public Service 
which, to judge by the press statements, is keeping Samuel 
Gompers awake of nights. Public welfare has been her 
life work, and the mayor-elect of Chicago could hardly have 
started more auspiciously than by announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mary McDowell for this post. 


A, expert” has confirmed what we had long 
surmised from looking about us—that the Venus de 
Milo is headed toward the scrap-heap. Her broad hips and 
ample bust may have been all well enough for a lot of 
heathen Greeks, but they do not conform to the demands of 
a palpitating age of pep and potency among women. Here- 
after the American gir] will have to be born tall and taper- 
ing, or else she cannot get into her clothes. Dame Fashion 
has long been called arbitrary, but at last she has taken a 
leaf out of the book of Mussolini and Lenin and frankly ad- 
mits a dictatorship. ‘“The new Venus and her prototypes,” 
it is announced, “will be fitted to the dress, and not, as has 
been the case with the ‘perfect 36’, the dress fitted to the 
girl.” There it is; take it or leave it. Grow thin and dress, 
or—really we don’t know what is going to happen to women 
who persist in lines that are built for comfort, not speed, 
unless they are satisfied to spend their lives in bed. Any- 
how the asbestos curtain has been rung down on the “per- 
fect 36.” The 1923 model is a “perfect 34,” 5 feet 7 inches 
in height, with a 22-inch waist line and 34-inch hips, the 
weight not to exceed 110 pounds. The point of difference, 
says the “fashion expert,” is not merely in weight and 
height (the vanishing Venus is—or was—5 feet 4 inches) 
but in the fact that the bust and hips are the same measure- 
ment, 34 inches. This, he admits, may cause protest. In 
any event after the age of twenty “it will be a struggle to 
maintain the lines of the new Venus.” We think it will be 
all of that—unless perhaps women solve the question by set- 
ting forward the present dead-line for their age by ten 
years. If they never grow older than twenty it may help. 
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The Supreme Court Supplants Congress 


()* September 19, 1918, Congress passed a law provid- 
ing for the fixing of minimum wages for women and 
cl 


ild work it e D lev O1 COlumuia. |i esii da 
Minimum Wage Board, representing employers. emp.oyees, 
and the public, wiih power, after investigation and pubiie 
hearing, to fix in ceriain industries minimum wages sufii- 
cient to saievua nevzicn and morais Ol tue Workers. 


The Supreme Court, a bare majority of its member- 
ship, has just placed its veto upon the legislation—indeed 
upon the whole principle of the minimum wage—-and de- 
clared it unconstitutional, as an interference with the liberty 
of contract without due process of law. 

The majority opinion, written by Justice Sutherland, 
gives explicit protection to the constitutional right of an 
employer to pay, and of an employee to contract to receive, 
less than a living wage. The consequences of such a deci- 
sion are made unusually vivid by the somewhat peculiar 
facts of one of the two cases before the court. The plaintiff 
in that case was Willie A. Lyons, a woman elevator operator 
at the Congress Hall Hotel, where many members of Con- 
gress and their families live. She was employed at a salary 
of $35 a month and two meals a day. The Minimum Wage 
Board fixed $16.50 a week as a minimum wage for hotel 
workers. The hotel decided that Willie Lyons was not 
worth that much and she lost her job, which Justice Suth- 
erland characterized as a “desirable” one. She sought an 
injunction to restrain the board from enforcing its order, 
alleging that she liked the position, was satisfied with her 
wages, did not deserve more, and could not get as good a 
job elsewhere. Her desire to keep her $35 a month job 
was apparently so keen that she felt justified in incurring 
the very considerable expenses incident to litigating the 
matter all the way to the Supreme Court—unless possibly 
some benevolent employers’ association generously he!ped 
her out. The court now has held that being of legal age 
she had a constitutionally protected right to contract for 
such “a desirable engagement” if she chose, that the mini- 
mum-wage law has resulted in interfering with that right, 
and that it is consequently invalid. From that decision 
Chief Justice Taft and Justices Holmes and Sanford honor- 
ably dissented, while Justice Brandeis, whose daughter is 
secretary to the Minimum Wage Board, did not participate 
in the determination of the case. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that the opinion of the 
court reveals an ignorance of the nature of the modern 
employment contract and of the facts which surround it 
which, in view of the court’s pivotal position in determin- 
ing the economic policy of the country, is nothing short of 
shocking. It assumes that there exists between employee 
and employer an equality of position which enables each to 
bargain with the other upon an equally advantageous foot- 
ing. To suppose that such a situation exists in modern 
industrial society is indeed naive. The minority of the 
court clearly perceived this fatal weakness of Justice Suth- 
erland’s reasoning, and, recognizing the obvious fact that 
the class of employees at the bottom of the wage scale “are 
peculiarly subject to the overreaching of the harsh and 
greedy employer,” held that the remedy proposed by Con- 
gress should not have been ruled out merely because the 
majority of the court thought that it was based upon un- 
sound economic ground. 


Lack of contact wiih industrial realities seems to haye 
led the cou) oO anon strange iailacy concerning the 
re.aiive imporiance cf nours and wages. ‘The constitu. 
tionality of laws limiting hours of service had been gys. 


ta.ned, and these cases had not unnaturally been relieq 
upon as authority for the minimum-wage law. Here, too, 
sharply divided, the minority holding that to fix 
a minimum wage was no more of an interference with the 
contract than to fix a maximum number of hours, 
But ine majority decided otherwise, insisting that the 
wages paid are “he heart of the contract,” while the nun. 
ber of hours worked are not. What mysterious process of 
reasoning was resnonsible for this result we are at a logs 
to imagine, for annot be doubted that as a matter 
of actual fact the vuiue of ine service on the one hand and 
of the compensation on the other depend upon both the 
wages paid and the hours worked. An employer certainly 
would be less willing to pay four dollars for eight hours’ 
work than for ten, and likewise an employee would be more 
inclined to agree to a four-dollar daily wage if the day 
consisted of eight hours than he would be if ten hours’ 
work were required. This would seem elementary, and the 
dissenting justices thought it so. But the majority of the 
court could not see it and in consequence maximum hours 
can constitutionally be regulated in these United States 
while minimum wages can not. 

The majority of the court is at pains to insist that it is 
not exercising “a substantive power to review and nullify 
acts of Congress.” It is not the function of the court, it 
says, to pass upon the wisdom of the economic policy 
involved in the minimum-wage law, but merely upon the 
power of Congress to adopt it. That, of course, is the 
historic fiction with which the court has always answered 
the charge that it was assuming to exercise functions which 
are really legislative in their nature. That it is a fiction 
is neatly, though unconsciously, demonstrated by Justice 
Sutherland himself in part of his opinion. One ground of 
the decision was that the law “takes account of the necessi- 
ties of only one party” to the employment contract. It 
compels the employer, he says, : 
to pay at least the sum fixed in any event, because the employee 
needs it, but requires no service of equivalent value from the 
employee. It therefore undertakes to solve but one-half of the 
problem. The other half is the establishment of a corresponding 
standard of efficiency, and this forms no part of the policy of 
the legislation, althuugh in practice the former half without 
the latter must lead to ultimate failure, in accordance with the 
inexorable law that no one can continue indefinitely to take out 
more than he puts in without ultimately exhausting the supply. 

Clearly this is argument about the economic soundness 
of the minimum wage; it has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of the constitutional power of Congress, which was the 
only matter properly before the court. Congress passed 
the minimum-wage law in the light of a mass of statistical 
data tending to show that in eleven of the United States and 
in England, Canada, and Australia, minimum-wage laws 
had in fact increased the efficiency of industry. These data 
were evidently considered by Congress as demonstrating 
that both halves of the problem stated by the court would 
be solved by the legislation. The same data were submitted 
to the court, which concluded that it was “interesting but 
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oily mildly persuasive.” Upon an economic question, in 
sther words, the court reached the opposite conclusion from 
that reached by Congress. And in part at least upon that 
aonomic conclusion, outside of its sphere the court 
jeclared the law unconstitutional. 

If there be a difference between such an operation and 
the exercise of “a substantive power to review and nullify 
ats of Congress” we are unable to see it. We cannot 
joubt that the Supreme Court by this decision has substi- 
tuted its judgment of economic wisdom for the judgment 
of Congress and that as a result the people of the United 
States are without power, unless they amend the Constitu- 
tion, to establish the principle of the minimum wage in any 
state or in Federal territory. That this is deplorable most 
progressive-minded people will agree. But that the high- 
at judicial body in the land should thus assume to decide 
questions of economic policy is more deplorable still. The 
people ought to be entitled to decide such matters for them- 
zlves, free from the shadow of the potential veto of the 
odd justice of the Supreme Court. Until this power of 
judicial veto is limited or eliminated, the people of the 
United States will neither be wholly free nor will they 
have the opportunity to test the vital principies of gov- 
snment of, for, and by the people. 


Admiral Sims and T’he Nation 


UR neighbor the New York Tribune, which makes 

rather a specialty of attacking The Nation, took up 
wr editorial Admiral Sims Challenges the Press with a 
vim. The Tribune sent one of its bright young men, with 
acopy of The Nation in his pocket, to interview the Ad- 
niral. We suspect that the Tribune anticipated a wither- 
ing attack upon The Nation as the product of the inter- 
view. The Admiral replied, however, by elaborating his 
statement that the submarine atrocity stories were untrue, 
and gave new force to The Nation’s challenge to the press 
and to the Navy Department. In a remarkable interview, 
which we should like to quote in full, Admiral Sims said: 
I do not blame the newspapers. As far as I know the news- 
papers printed the truth as they knew it. Their sources of 
information were men who had made the passage, letters from 
the other side, and naval officers on this side. One of the sac- 
rifices a people necessarily must make during war time is -of 
an accurate knowledge of events. You have got to keep many 
facts from your own people to keep them from the enemy. It 
would be extremely unpatriotic for a newspaper to tell the abso- 
lute truth about what is taking place during a war, even if the 
newspaper could get the absolute truth. . . . [Italics ours. ] 


Referring to The Nation’s challenge to the Navy Depart- 
ment to confirm or deny his charges the Admiral said: 


If they go into the Navy Department records they will have 
t stand behind me but if they just give the offhand impres- 
sion of some officer based on what he read in the newspapers 
during the war they probably would not... . 

I stated . . . that barring the case of the hospital ship Llan- 
lovery Castle I did not know of any case where a German sub- 
marine commander had fired upon the boats of a torpedoed ves- 
sel; that the commanding officer and two officers of the sub- 
marine that torpedoed the hospital ship in question were tried 
in Germany after the war and punished; that the submarine 
tommanders generally acted in a humane manner and in some 
Instances gave the boats of torpedoed vessels food and water, 
and a tow toward land, and sent out wireless signals giving 
their positions. .. . 


The disaster that occurred to the Lusitania was a great 
blow to the Germans. It was wholly unexpected by them, I 
think, for this reason: If you had asked any naval officer or 
naval constructor what would have happened when this vessel 
was torpedoed I am sure that the great majority would have 
said that after being struck she would have floated for hours 
before sinking and that, being close to land, she would have 
been beached. I have never believed that Germany had any 
idea that the torpedoing of that vessel . . . would have caused 
the loss of any lives at all. ...I am speaking, you under- 
stand, as a seaman speaking of other seamen. ... If the 
situation had been reversed, if we had been in Germany’s place, 
and if we had believed that losing the war would have ‘meant 
domination of our country by Germany—be sure to make that 
point—we too would have sunk ships without warning. 

As for the propaganda, most of the things told, I believe, 
were true, but it was not all the truth. No army ever marched 
through an enemy country without some thieving, without some 
violence, even without some assaults upon women. But these 
things are not true of an entire army. They are just true 
enough to permit such stories to be told. The purpose is clear. 

The purpose is clear enough indeed. It is to deceive the 
people into hating an enemy with a blind passionate hatred 
which they would not have if they knew the truth, and to 
induce them to fight on when they might want to make 
peace. We do not agree that it is the duty of the press to 
lie in war time. We believe that the press has a responsi- 
bility to discover the truth however difficult that may be. 
We do blame the newspapers. Let us give honor where 
honor is due: the Tribune boldly gave Admiral Sims’s inter- 
view the banner place on the front page that it deserved. 
But the Tribune editorially ignored his charge of lying 
and merely denied his assertion that in like circumstances 
the United States would have done as Germany did. ‘“Ad- 
miral Sims,” it says, “owes the country a prompt apology 
for his astonishing aberration.” Unless the press can re- 
fute the Admiral’s statements that it filled the country with 
untruths about the submarine campaign we submit that it is 
the American press, the Tribune among its worst offenders, 
which owes the country an apology for its astonishing 
aberrations. 

War is an atrocity. The submarine is an atrocity. Every 
shell that blasts a tree or rips its way through a peasant’s 
cottage is an atrocity. We would not prettify the picture 
of war or lessen the popular understanding of its essential 
cruelty. It is the shading of the picture which we protest, 
the eternal and universal lie that somehow one’s own coun- 
trymen make war pleasantly and the enemy with particular 
cruelty. That lie our press, like the press of Germany, 
France, and Britain, valiantly spread, and it shows no sign 
of repentance. 


Variations on an Old Theme 


ROM age to age controversies arise and fall and arise 

again in all the arts. The critics define the thrice 
detined and invent ever new names for immemorial things. 
Classic, romantic, impressionistic, expressionistic—these 
are but a few of the sounding words that have filled and fill 
the world with clamor. There is much confusion and a good 
deal of strange pride in this little but lasting world of the 
articulate and often there is anger and strong animosity 
over such things as free verse or significant form or the 
doctrine of art as imitation. Artists and critics, quite like 
statesmen and economists, will not agree in peace upon a 
few quite simple elementary things. Man needs food and 
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good-will and a rational freedom; he needs expression; he 
needs to body forth himself, his contact with the universe, 
his brief, strange, pitiful experience in the sunlight. 

But the arts are inadequate. This is the basic considera- 
tion that classicist and romanticist, realist and symbolist 
alike forget. Schools, techniques, methods are but means 
toward the end of bringing expression a little nearer to 
experience, art a little nearer to life. We do not mean 
toward a cold and stripped objectivity. No such thing 
exists. Once you saw trees at dusk. It is not the trees 
that constitute the experience; it is the trees plus the you 
that saw the trees, the you of that perhaps incomparable 
hour. What painting shall convey that experience in such 
a manner that it shall remain incomparable, unique, 
uniquely precious, yet intelligible to all who are attuned to 
understand forever? Canvas and colored chemicals and a 
bit of camel’s hair—though they perform wonders how 
can they reach the pang, the delight, the strangeness of 
that hour, those trees, that you? 

Music is the happiest of the arts. Here there is no divi- 
sion between form and substance. Experience is immedi- 
ately rendered, communication is quite direct and pure. 
Sounds do not speak in terms made up of alien things, as 
paint must speak in terms of trees and faces, clay in terms 
of surfaces and bones. Music alone can abstract experi- 
ence from its objects and thus achieve almost without 
effort timelessness and beauty. Ultra-modern painters, at- 
tempting to do the same, tend to fall into grotesqueness 
and unintelligibility. They seek to render the experience 
without its content; they substitute an alien and indefinite 
content. They want a pure thrill and end in confusion. 

Literature, as it is the most inclusive and ambitious of 
the arts, is also the most heartbreakingly difficult, the most 
soaring and the most defeated. It seeks to render all of 
experience, not in its isolated moments but in its totality, 
its becoming, its intricacy, its intellectual background, its 
absorbing passions. And words, the medium of this art, 
are both rigid and brittle, both conventionalized and de- 
faced. The medium itself of this art has no plasticity; it 
consists of hard, worn, recalcitrant fragments like bits of 
mosaic used a thousand times. Thus it is not surprising 
that in literature the effort to make art compete with 
experience should be most multiform and impassioned or 
that controversies over mood and method should be in this 
field most lasting and most acrimonious. 

The difficulty, which is a noble one and makes any tri- 
umph correspondingly splendid, will remain; the acrimony 
and absoluteness of the contending factions would disap- 
pear with the recognition of simple, fundamental facts. All 
literature seeks to interpret experience. The naturalist 
does not render the merely objective nor the symbolist or 
expressionist the merely subjective. Neither exists in isola- 


tion. Human experience arises when subject and object 
meet. No human experience can exist without both fac- 
tors. The dewy apples of Virgil are neither the unseen 


fruit of the tree nor the unseeing eye of the poet. They 
are the poet plus the fruit. Hence the divisions in art are 
mere visions of method seeking the same end, trying to 
snare the same uncapturable prey. Uncapturable! Love, 
beauty, delight, despair—these in their own nature are be- 
yond singing, beyond words, beyond symbols. Let each 
artist work in his own way; each way is as good as any if 
it brings a little closer and makes a little clearer the beauty 
of things and the tragic pang of life. 


a, 


The Pacifists ’1] Git You— 


ITY the good militarist who sits at the head of our Wy 

Department! He trembles in his shoes at the specte 
of a country menaced by red revolutionists on the one hand, 
and hamstrung by wicked pacifists on the other. An elderly 
lady, of whom we have heard, after sitting next to the Se. 
retary of War at a Washington dinner-table recently, wey 
home literally in fear and trembling, expecting to have her 
throat cut before dawn by some of the bolshevik miscreanty 
who people every shadow and lurk behind every tree in the 
sight of the lord—of the War Department. Mr. Weeks 
declares that with and behind the pacifists are “those forces 
in America who (sic) are preaching revolution and the 
establishment of a communistic government, and”—here jg 
his climax—‘“also those who seem to believe that any army 
or navy is unnecessary.” 

We are glad that Mr. Weeks has exposed these wicked 
creatures and particularly this red alliance; we are certain 
that within two weeks more he will be able to prove to his 
own satisfaction that our energetic American pacifists are 
solely responsible for the execution of Vicar-General Butch. 
kavitch. We also rejoice because, to tell the truth, we were 
getting a little bit tired of the old story that all pacifists 
were pro-German and supplied with Berlin gold, deposited 
in Wall Street in July, 1914. 

But Mr. Weeks’s great discoveries do not end there. This 
epoch-making statement of his exposes the real motive of 
the pacifists and their allies who “seem to believe that any 
army or navy is unnecessary.” Seem to believe; for in their 
heart of hearts, he feels, they cannot be so abandoned as 
to wish to turn John Weeks out of his job. But whether 
they pretend to or do not pretend to, it is a mighty useful 
thing to have John Weeks discover what the pacifists have 
really been up to all these years. More than that, he finds 
that they are deluding honest patriots into standing with 
them, and he has forever scotched the snake of unprepared- 
ness by pointing out that the costs of the operation of the 
Pension Bureau and the Veterans’ Bureau are, as he says, 
“to a large extent, the direct result of our unpreparedness, 
which was due to pacifist propaganda in the past....” 
That is a wonderful thought. Doubtless the Civil War was 
due to the unpreparedness of South and North, and the 
Great War to the fact that the French and German standing 
armies totalled only 1,600,000 in July, 1914. And as the 
New York World explained, in paying its tribute to the See- 
retary’s sagacity, this is undoubtedly the reason why the 
Germans had no casualties, have no maimed men, no need 
of veterans’ homes and disabled men’s pensions; they, you 
see, were armed to the teeth! 

What can you do with pests like these pacifists who never 
sleep and confuse the good and the true by constantly 
mumbling something about Christianity? Luckily for us we 
have a General Fries and a John Weeks. Yet we hope that 
our generals and our secretaries will not say too often: 
“The pacifists ’ll git you ef you don’t watch out.” They 
might give the pacifists the great satisfaction of believing 
that their ideas were so potent that they could compel 4 
great government to tremble, and to stand against them 
with its back to the wall. Let us not dignify them too 
much, but say rather to our countrymen and countrywomen: 
“Why worry? Is not John Weeks on guard?” 
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Fremont Older—A Pacific Coast Crusader 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


ROM William Allen White to Fremont Older; from 

Emporia, Kansas, to San Francisco. It is a long jump, 
yet he needs must take it who seeks an interesting and vital 
newspaper editor in the West. That, in itself, is evidence 
enough of the way modern newspaper conditions have elim- 
inated forceful personalities from the profession. There is 
no Middle Western editor of national prominence between 
the Mississippi and “the Coast” except Mr. White. He has 
been shrewd enough to see that his residence in Emporia is 
acapital asset of great value; he has preferred to be a big 
frog in a small puddle. Fremont Older has put in his life 
inthe journalism of San Francisco, and made his mark first 
ag a reporter and then as editor of the Bulletin. Now he is 
the editor of the Call and Post, and is one of the two first- 
rate journalists of the Pacific slope, the other being Chester 
Rowell of Fresno. 

The distance between Emporia and San Francisco is no 
greater than that between the poles of thought in San Fran- 
cisco as to Older. To the well-to-do, contented, and privi- 
leged, Older is anathema. They not only hate, fear, and 
distrust him, they honor him by their disbelief in his sin- 
cerity and honesty. To them “the friend of crooks” is as 
good as a crook himself. They lay endless labor agitation 
and social unrest at his door, and they cannot forgive him 
for his never-ending battling in the Mooney case, to say 
nothing of those of Calhoun and Ruef. They would cheer- 
fully see him drowned in the waters of San Francisco Bay, 
and they would gladly pay one thousand times over for the 
regalia of any Ku Klux Klan that would administer correc- 
tion to him after the manner of Mer Rouge. But his friends 
see in Fremont Older a journalistic knight-errant of superb 
power, who can never be made to know that he is beaten 
when it comes to a straight-out fight like the Mooney case. 
They realize that there is today much of a Tolstoian Chris- 
tian in him, that his power of sympathy and understanding 
for those who have erred is almost beyond description. 
They thank heaven daily for his courage and determination; 
they are ready to go through an earthly purgatory for him 
—and they sometimes do—for they know what sacrifices 
he has made for principle. They admit freely that at times 
he has done inexcusable and cruel deeds, and used indefen- 
sible means to his ends. But they remember, also, that his 
errors came through sudden passionate acting on impulses, 
usually good, which took possession of him and carried him 
of his feet. They never forget, these loyal friends, that 
he has done fine things every day of his life, has always 
fought some good fight or opposed some evil, albeit often 
in moods like sudden spring gales that blow grains of dirt 
into eyes never meant to be hurt. 

To an outsider, Older fits in well to the social and politi- 
cal life of the California of his time. If he has been un- 
governed in assault, it is also true that he has lived among 
the ungoverned. If he has struck unsparingly it is because 
his nature had to cry out with bitterness, yes, for years to 
call for personal vengeance and to seek to inflict it, when- 
ever a single case of individual wrong and suffering cut 
him to the core. Older is of those who can endure with 
some philosophy great wrongs of groups; the crime or the 


pain of one person, or a single bit of human injustice has 
often—perhaps usually—been the match to explode the 
whole tremendous magazine of his pent-up idealism, his 
craving for justice, his amazing sense of outrage at the 
injury a ruthless human society can do to a single, hap- 
less individual. When the spark reached Older, so his asso- 
ciates say, he worked “like a whirlwind,” he was absorbed 
and obsessed. His terrific power of concentration was 
never so exemplified. He lived and breathed only for the 
purpose in hand. In his hunt for his quarry he was re- 
morseless to himself and as untiring as a tiger; in his sheer 
power he was like a mad elephant charging upon a helpless 
human. 

This man is no great writer, and no littérateur, although 
he has “played up” on his first pages, just like a murder or 
a prize-fight, exquisite bits from Tolstoi, or Shaw, or Ches- 
terton, or Galsworthy. Though in earlier years he loved to 
write, and though he has read deeply and well, and speaks 
admirably, he usually writes without distinction of style 
or literary touch. His autobiography, “My Own Story,” 
gives the measure of this editor as such volumes of self- 
revelation rarely do. For it is a plain and unvarnished, 
almost disjointed, collection of human incidents, lengthy 
anecdotes strung together, which reflect vividly the strength 
of the man, but prove that in this case again he made no 
effort for real literary form. It gives us his vigor and 
power in action, his direct, frank statement, his truthful 
portraiture, his vivid remembrance of the many extraordi- 
narily interesting and dramatic happenings in which he 
played his journalistic part, and what is more important, a 
human part. There is in it no theorizing, no political phi- 
losophy, no constructive suggestion for the lasting better- 
ment of human society, whose seamy side he knows so well, 
no single reflection on the increasing breakdown of govern- 
ment. It all spells action, action, the pursuit of the crimi- 
nal, the rescue of the debauched, the exposure of the hypo- 
crite, the jailing of the evil-doer and of the political scoun- 
drel. It is always the individual who concerns him, and has 
called forth the exercise of his indomitable powers. 

Self-made, a graduate of the school of hard work, with 
very little book training, Older’s profound reading in the 
best of literature comes from no outside impulse planted 
within him. His father having died as a result of Civil 
War service, he fled at fourteen from the home of a stern, 
puritanical aunt and emigrated to California at seventeen. 
Like William Lloyd Garrison he began early his career as 
a printer’s devil, and like him, too, Older received a com- 
plete mechanical training—he was foreman of a printing 
shop at eighteen. In his reporting he showed the same 
qualities which found full play when he became not only a 
managing editor, but the kind of managing editor all direct- 
ing editors try to be and few succeed in being—a director 
of his newspaper, free from detail and routine drudgery, 
free to come and go, to give orders like a generalissimo in 
accordance with the tactics and strategy laid down by him- 
self. Then when the battle was joined the editorializing 
went on as before under his direction by the pens of others, 
while he himself plunged into the fray. For he was never 
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a general to stay safely in his headquarters far behind the 
lines. 

Place this man in any setting and he would be heard 
from. Placed in San Francisco, the exact background he 
needed was provided by fate. Political and social rotten- 
ness without end, intertwined with big business depravity, 
and the resulting political upheavals; the control of the 
State by corrupt corporations, notably the railroads; and 
then the mighty convulsion of nature and the fire that so 
nearly wiped out all of the good and the bad alike—surely 
all of this needed to be matched and more or less molded by 
an elemental force in newspaperdom. A hurly-burly, in- 
deed, in which the heaviest blows were given and taken! 
Probably the pen of a Godkin would have availed little 
under such circumstances; probably a rough-hewn sledge- 
hammer and not a rapier of Toledo was needed. At any 
rate, it was a sledge-hammer which Older used, sometimes 
inflicting wounds upon the innocent as well as the guilty. 
So Older’s own story is one of incessant battling, often 
against the heaviest odds. And often he fought in changing 
moods, for he can alternate swiftly and surprisingly from 
unbounded optimism to the blackest despair, and even fun- 
damentally alter his whole viewpoint. 

How, it may be asked, could such a runner-amuck obtain 
a newspaper medium with which to fight? Why, in these 
days of control by advertisers, and of soft-pedaling own- 
ers in search of dividends, was he allowed to have a vehicle 
for his views, for his vicious assaults on things as they are? 
It was a fortuitous circumstance that he went to the Bulle- 
tin which was then in the hands of a trustee, R. A. Crothers, 
the uncle, and for years the trustee, of a callow young owner 
who had inherited the paper from his father. No two men 
could have been more dissimilar than Mr. Crothers and the 
man who was for so long his editor. But Older had the 
great merit of being a remarkable circulation-getter and 
built the Bulletin’s circulation up to 110,000, keeping it 
above 100,000 for some years. Nothing succeeds in journal- 
ism like circulation success. Mr. Crothers utterly failed to 
comprehend much of what Older was really driving at; he 
raged at many things that Older did and said; he winced 
under the criticism of the business and club world he went 
about in, but for twenty-four years he did not dare to let 
Older go. “In adapting Hearst methods to the Bulletin 
Older put a wholehearted sincerity into his work,” writes 
a California journalist who has watched him for years at 
close range, “so that at the worst it lacked that banal, vul- 
gar, sophisticated, calculated quality of Hearst’s stuff. Be- 
hind it was always a passionate interest in the stuff of life 
burning hotter than the biggest headline. If Older could 
have been a writer instead of an editor, and had developed 
a critical faculty, he would have been a great literary artist 
like one of the Russians. He has a passion for life that 
makes me think of Jean Christophe.” 

Doubtless Mr. Crothers could not analyze or define Older’s 
power, nor could he possibly have understood why Older 
could not compromise, why he had to go after people ham- 
mer and tongs. But Mr. Crothers could see that Older gave 
to the Bulletin in fullest measure what the newspapers call 
the “human interest” story. Certainly no man who was so 
possessed of a sincere passionate interest in humans could 
fail to put it into his paper. To talk with Mr. Crothers in 
his office was only to feel pity for this man who was doomed 
to be harnessed for years to a whirlwind he could neither 


—— 


understand nor control. When Older sent a man to Hop. 
duras to live among all the American beachcombers anq 
fugitives from justice who made that country their home, 
Mr. Crothers approved because the resulting “stuff,” throb. 
bing as it was with amazing stories of errant human beings, 
was obviously just the matter to sell the paper. But when 
Older suddenly had a vision of what the present socia} 
struggle is all about, became convinced that the theory of 
the punishment of the individual as a curative was ql} 
wrong, and reacted passionately toward the I. W. W. and 
other stormy petrels of our industrial and social life, Mr. 
Crothers must have winced, indeed. 

Probably he shared the opinion of a critic who wrote in 
Collier’s Weekly for November 15, 1913: “Fremont Older 
has suddenly gone soft—insane, some people call it, being 
a trifle careless of their lexicology. 
of the crooks. He has become their best friend. .. .” 
it was. He who had put Ruef, the corruptionist, into jai] 
after the bitterest and most sensational of prosecutions, 
turned around within six months and did his utmost to get 
him out. His man hunts had ended. His was thenceforth 
the duty to bind up the wounds of the victims of the social 
fray. The personal bitterness, yes, the flaming hatreds he 
had felt toward those with whom he had fought, entirely 
disappeared. “Older is so changed that his friends wonder 
and his enemies cavil.” 

No sooner, however, did he begin to speak his enemies 
fair than there happened the bitterest of all his experi- 
ences. The Preparedness Day bomb outrage in San Fran- 
cisco blew up the Bulletin and nearly finished Older, too, 
besides inflicting mutilation and death upon those who stood 
near by. San Francisco went wild, and when Mooney sent 
a telegram from a nearby resort, not to the authorities, but 
to Older, offering to surrender, the public was in full ery 
after the editor in an instant. Of course, they said, this is 
all Older’s work. Has he not been taking the I. W. W.’s 
and all sorts of wild radicals and wild labor men to his 
bosom? Has he not printed the most provocative inter- 
views with Bill Haywood, Clarence Darrow, and many other 
radicals? Is he not pacifistically inclined? Obviously he 
was the real malefactor, and a storm burst over Older’s 
head, the like of which few journalists have ever had to 
endure and still fewer could survive. Men fell away from 
him to right and to left; old friends were mum. Labor 
helped him little, if any; he had already learned that grati- 
tude is not to be expected from labor sources, and that the 
labor leaders would not stand by him in a pinch—when he 
first made this discovery he was as hurt as a child with a 
passionate child’s surprise and resentment. Well, Older 
survived the hurricane that swept down upon him, but 
shaken to the core, though capable yet of great campaigns 
like those to free Mooney, which he still carries on. 

Then came the World War which Older saw through and 
despised. None of the catchwords which the gullible swal- 
lowed availed with him. The useless slaughter left him 
hopeless for humanity. I met him about that time to find 
him despairing; he had no fundamental philosophy or faith 
to fall back upon; no confidence left in the divinity of man. 
He had, finally, to leave the Bulletin and to go to Hearst’s 
Call (now the Call and Post), to the service of a man he 
must despise, whom he for years opposed, where he is not 
in control of the reporters or junior editors. He is pretty 
free within his field of activity—there were also limits on 
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the Bulletin under Crothers—and there are flashes of the 
old talent. The editorials which he suggests and inspires 
are wise and philosophical, ‘at times earnest, but wholly 
without the passion of yesteryear. It is the Older of a 
different phase, mellowed, not embittered, but no longer 
faming, no longer in search of victims for his passionate 
sense of outrage. 

The change that has come over this man is as extraordi- 
nary as anything in his career. A spirit of benign tolerance 
has taken possession of him and is the key to the Older of 
today. No longer breathing fire and flame, he preaches 
tolerance, understanding, good-will, gentleness, forbearance 
_as if in expectation that the final trump is not far off. 
What a tragic transformation! This is not the spirit of 
the great spiritual martyrs, of the men who have plowed the 
lonely furrow, paid the price of their dissents, and accepted 
defeat in the struggle for humanity, conscious that in de- 
feat alone is there victory for the greatest of causes. We 
are not yet men on a raft in mid-ocean with but a few hours 
of life left and nothing to do but to make peace with one 
another and to face the inevitable. The fight is not yet 
lost, the flag not yet hauled down, the battle not yet over. 
Perhaps, a friend suggests, any radical, particularly one 
who came to his radicalism after forty, is entitled to a few 
years of quiet philosophizing, even if it is the philosophy 
of defeat. But for a man who, like Older, was for years 
the inspiration of young idealists desirous of bettering 
human conditions, who even through the war stuck to his 
belief that war and the Christian way of doing things were 
incompatible (John D. Barry wrote almost pure pacifism 
in his daily articles for the Bulletin throughout the war to 
the honor of both men), the nobler part, if temperament 
permits, is surely to go down with ardor unquenched, hope 
undimmed, and faith unbroken. 

Fremont Older’s contribution has been the proof that a 
powerful, honest, truthful personality, free to speak out, 
can, even in these times, achieve great good, though he pro- 
duce a paper patterned in its externals after the worst. No 
one can commend the Bulletin or the Call under Older for 
dignity or sobriety of type, or excellence of make-up, or 
modesty of statement, or even adequate presentation of all 
the world’s news. It has been his sincerity, his earnest- 
ness, his romantic belief in the traditions of San Francisco 
and in the future of the city of the Golden Argosy, his 
unselfishness, his willingness to court and take punishment, 
which have won for him the description of “a great editor” 
and carried him forward, despite all his mistakes of temper 
and method and the crudity of much of the journalism 
which won him more than 100,000 readers. 

So I see in Fremont Older a typical figure of the Far 
West, a product of his surroundings, who probably could 
not have flowered similarly in any other portion of the 
United States. Had he been transplanted to New York he 
must have been affected by the atmosphere of that city. 
He would still have been a violent, elemental force; he would 
still have unhorsed politicians, jailed boodlers, and run 
grafters out of town; he would still have been the helpful, 
understanding friend of ex-convicts and of courtesans. But 
somehow he belongs in that setting of the Golden Gate. 
There is the tallness and the strength of the Sequoias in 
him; there is, or was, the suddenness of the California 
rains; there was in him something of the brutality of that 
still backward and often crude civilization which rides 


roughshod to its materialistic ends; and there is also in him 
the softness and appealingness, the insight and intuition of 
awoman. To the challenge of the essential goodness in him 
has leaped the goodness of thief and murderer, of the sin- 
stained woman and the hopeless opium fiend. In a period 
when personality and even personal force are disappearing 
from journalism one turns with joy to such a character. 
For, at least, Fremont Older has done and dared. 


The Kansas Industrial Court— 
Gassed 


By CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


ANSANS look with greater apprehension upon an ap- 

proaching session of the State Legislature than upon 

the beginning of the tornado season. The passing of a 

twister is a mere spectacle to all but the unfortunates who 

chance to be directly in its path. The legislature generally 
sideswipes the whole State. 

The session of the legislature just closed was a stormy 
one, but in viewing the damage wrought the citizen of 
Kansas is apt to return thanks to God for the circumstance 
that a legislature’s chief characteristic, after all, is its in- 
effectiveness for good or ill. This Kansas Legislature set 
out to do a lot of harm, but it wasted so much time that the 
sum of its labors is not nearly as bad as one might have 
expected. 

What of the Industrial Court? We Kansans have been 
led to believe that the world awaits the answer to this ques- 
tion with bated breath each morning before breakfast and 
demands an answer each Saturday night before it will take 
its bath. The answer is that the court is still with us, but 
not of us. It exists, as doubtless the Security League and 
the precession of the equinoxes exist, but who cares? 

Governor Davis, who went into the governor’s chair 
chiefly to abolish the Industrial Court, has not succeeded in 
abolishing it. But he has nullified, anaesthetized it. For 
instance, he has appointed to a vacant seat on the so-called 
court one Mr. Henderson Martin, who opposed Mr. Davis in 
the gubernatorial primary, seeking the Democratic nomina- 
tion almost solely on the promise that he would, if elected, 
do everything in his power to destroy the Industrial Court. 
Mr. Davis made the same pledge, and was nominated and 
elected because he was a little better known to Kansas 
farmers than Mr. Martin. Governor Davis has named to 
another of the three industrial-court positions a Mr. Leo 
Goodrich, repeatedly and publicly pledged against the court 
and all its works, There is, however, a difference of opinion 
between the Governor and his political opponents as to 
whether this second chair has been vacated by the appointee 
of the former governor, and this question is about to be 
settled in the courts. 

But whether the anti-industrial court Governor succeeds 
this month or next year in getting a majority of anti-court 
judges on the court is of no great practical importance. It 
was in and through the former governor that the Industrial 
Court lived and moved and had its being, such as it was, and 
the active hostility of the Governor elected by a tremendous 
majority on an anti-court platform has made the Industrial 
Court, once dreaded by Kansas labor as a frightful ogre, an 
entirely harmless group of three men drawing salaries. 

Governor Davis in regular and special messages de- 
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manded the repeal of the industrial-court law. But the 
enthusiastic electorate had overlooked a little detail in cast- 
ing its big vote for a Democratic governor, pledged against 
the Industrial Court. It voted Republican, as usual, straight 
down the ticket, jumping to the Democratic side only in the 
case of the governor and a few legislators who had made 
the Industrial Court an issue. The result was a Democratic 
Governor with the usual Republican legislature. Republi- 
can politicians decreed that the Democratic Governor, an 
anomaly in Kansas politics, should be discredited in every 
way. As the repeal of the industrial-court law was the 
Governor’s special hobby, the legislature would not repeal. 
Once the legislators passed through one house and almost 
passed through the other house a bill reducing the mem- 
bership of the court to one judge, and practically shearing 
him of all power. That showed how the legislators really 
felt about the merits of the court. But friends of the Gov- 
ernor were indiscreet enough to give three rousing cheers 
for the practical abolition of the court, and the legislative 
majority quickly dropped the bill, sponsored by the Republi- 
can majority. 

The appropriation for the Industrial Court for the next 
two years was made $77,900, barely enough to keep it alive, 
with a greatly reduced staff of experts, engineers, account- 
ants, and other appendages. While but one case—a very 
unimportant one—was filed before the Industrial Court 
during the year next preceding the legislature’s delibera- 
tions, a goodly sum of money had been expended, and the 
legislators were agreed that the appropriation for the next 
biennium should be made so low that there would be no 
chance for the industrial body to do any damage. 

While the legislature was in session Judge C. W. Ryan, 
of the District Court at Hiawatha, dismissed fourteen cases 
brought against railroad laborers under the industrial-court 
law last summer, during the railroad-shop strike. The 
judge indicated that charges against thirty-five other shop- 
men, filed at the same time and under the same law, would 
be dismissed in May, when they come up for trial. These 
laborers were arrested during the Industrial Court’s reign 
of terror, when William Allen White was arrested for post- 
ing in his window a placard indicating some sympathy with 
the strikers. The case against White also has been dis- 
missed. Soon after taking office, Governor Davis had Alex- 
ander Howat and his fellow-officers of the miners’ union 
released from jail. The present Governor has given every 
assurance that the industrial-court law will be a dead letter 
during his administration, and thus far has made good his 
assurances. 

A survey of the work done by this most interesting Kan- 
sas Legislature indicates that it really did nothing but pass 
the necessary appropriation bills, a few unnecessary appro- 
priation bills, mix political medicine, fight the Governor, 
and adjourn. Among the sums appropriated is an item of 
approximately $25,000 which is a present from the legis- 
lature to itself. This item, passed over the veto, furnished 
a cash sum of $150 to each legislator, in addition to his 
regular salary. 

It was a Kansas governor who seriously suggested, some 
years ago, the abolition of the legislature by constitutional 
amendment. The idea, long dormant, is being revived. But 
most of the folk are disposed to accept the belief that such 
scourges as legislatures and tornadoes are manifestations 
of the will of God, and must be endured with what resig- 
nation may be summoned. 
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Second-Generation Aliens 
By EUGENE LYONS 


HE acute pains inevitable in the process of adjusting 

set alien habits of life into American forms are gp 
palpable that even professional Americanizers sometimes 
recognize them. Occasionally they even take them into cop. 
sideration in their schemes for reducing our heterogeneity 
to a standard. But in general the proponents of Ameri- 
canization programs are frankly, proudly, conceitedly intent 
upon “breaking” the foreigners into good Americans. They 
take about as much heed of incidental discomforts to the 
objects of their solicitousness as does a ranch hand break. 
ing in horses. The high-spirited among the aliens hold on 
to the heritage of their particular race and nation until such 
time as they see fit to accept that part of America which is 
compatible with whatever standards of beauty, justice, or 
utility they cherish. They sense in the overzealous Ameri- 
canizer an assumption of superiority, a touch of the mis- 
sionary spirit perhaps; they consequently become as openly 
hostile to the overtures as their courage warrants. They 
will accept no Greek gifts. 

The meek, however, succumb. A real acceptance of a new 
set of habits being biologically impossible, they somehow 
achieve a surface conformity. In their new environment 
they find something loud, blatant, pugnacious, physically 
intense; an outer layer of qualities especially thick on their 
Americanized neighbors. This they adopt easily as their 
very own, not infrequently improving on them in point of 
virulence. The result is a distortion of the American 
character. That the alien populations in America them- 
selves appreciate the absurdity of such facile Americaniza- 
tion is perhaps indicated by the fact that the foreign 
literatures produced in America—the plays and stories of 
American life in the Yiddish, Italian, or German tongues— 
so often use this type of American for comic relief. He is 
usually an overdressed, loud-speaking near-American, who 
uses nothing but execrable English and affects a passion for 
baseball and a superiority over his as yet unacclimated 
fellow-countrymen. 

Yet, hard as may be the accommodation of the first 
generation of aliens to the American environment, it is not 
so tragic as that of the second generation. The Swede or 
Greek or Russian just arrived may retire into himself and 
into the group of which he is a part—tens of thousands of 
them do this despite the almost compulsory proselytism 
attempted from time to time. They remain essentially un- 
changed. But a deeper, more harrowing struggle awaits 
the child of alien parents born into an alien home in 
America. Unavoidably in school, in the streets, in the mov- 
ing-picture theaters, in the cheap reading matter it finds 
that which the people at home cannot understand no matter 
how hard they try. The antithesis between home and 
America becomes sharper and sharper as the child grows 
older. Every attempt to carry the speech or the thought of 
the home into the outside world meets with ridicule. 

Such an unnatural relationship is almost the normal in 
our alien communities, whether it be a shoe town in Massa- 
chusetts or a tenement district in New York. In number- 
less homes the children find themselves strangers, amused 
or disgusted strangers depending on their mentalities. A 
system of hypocritical makeshifts is forced upon the boys 
and girls whereby they seek to hide from their friends the 
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nature of their lives at home and from their families the 
spirit of their lives outside the home. The tragedy lies in 
this: the child taught to spurn foreign ways renounces 
not only what is intrinsically objectionable in the home, but 
everything. The finest expressions of its parents’ life 
experiences or racial traditions, sometimes the profoundest 
manifestations of religious or social idealism, it throws 
indiscriminately into the limbo of “foreign.” 

Anyone who has looked without blinking at life in our 
foreign sections can quote examples aplenty of young people 
ynable to reconcile the two phases of their existence and 
encouraged arbitrarily by the educational mechanism to 
despise their alien families. It is easy to call attention to 
especially vicious instances of this situation. But possibly 
it is best to recount a case where the two traditions were 
harmonized after years of bitter misunderstanding. 

A Lettish girl, whom we may call Catherine, grew up in 
a poor but exceptionally refined home. Her mother, of 
peasant origin, was a splendid type of the hard-working, 
socially minded woman, who was particularly active in the 
cooperative community efforts of the Letts in her vicinity. 
The bookshelf at home was stocked with the best in Lettish 
literature and representative translations from other litera- 
tures. Culture without superior airs, idealism without 
hysteria: such was the domestic atmosphere. 

Coming into the world of school- and street-mates and 
gradually into the world of American movies and news- 
papers, Catherine encountered a point of view that was 
violently in conflict with the home atmosphere. The greater 
strength of the outside world determined her choice. She 
assumed the caricatured version of Americanism which 
was at hand; the underlying axiom of which is that every- 
thing foreign is hateful. It is an axiom sometimes ex- 
pressed and always implied. She inevitably came to asso- 
ciate everything in her home with the reproachful term 
“foreign.” 

Sometimes her mother took her to a meeting in the Let- 
tish Workers’ House. There was fuss and friendliness and 
aholiday tone. There was idiomatic gossip and an exchange 
of memories of the old land. Being at heart like her 
mother, Catherine thrilled to the words of some speaker 
calling for justice and urging united effort toward some 
form or other of social amelioration. But the speech was 
in Lettish, the whole spirit was Lettish, and the girl felt 
ashamed of her emotions. It seemed to her almost an act 
of treachery, and certainly an admission of inferiority, to 
feel as these foreigners did. By dint of stifling her natural 
response she in time came to loathe these meetings, the 
books, the ideas, everything which seemed to her incon- 
gruous with the superficialities outside. The parents, being 
far above the average in tact and intelligence, did not in- 
crease the friction by any misguided attempt to force their 
views on their daughter. They even resorted to a pathetic 
make-believe interest in baseball, movies, jazz, and other 
current expressions of lowest-brow Americanism. 

“What chance,” the mother would say, “does a truth in 
Lettish stand against a lie in American slang?” 

In all these years, of course, Catherine had met very few 
natural-born Americans. She had met the Americanized 
aliens, artificial products of a school system and an Ameri- 
canization movement wherein a perverted patriotism is the 
guiding principle. She had lived with other aliens of the 
second generation as pitiably intimidated by their sur- 
roundings as she was. The America which separated her 


from her home was an exaggeration of the easily acquired 
grossness of our civilization. All agencies of public infor- 
mation, especially the schools and the press, conspired to 
reinforce this barrier. 

Then a miracle happened. The wall suddenly crumbled 
which had stood between her and her parents, between her 
and the Lettish neighbors. ‘The reconciliation was general, 
in that it not only brought Catherine back to her people, but 
brought them all closer to the heart of America. The 
miracle vouchsafed them the realization that they had a 
place in American life, a place where Americans deep-rooted 
in the land were their comrades. And this is how it came 
about: 

By the sheerest chance Catherine, having completed a 
hurry-up commercial course, entered the employ of a liberal 
American editor. Her position brought her into contact for 
the first time with Americans of many generations who did 
not boast of the fact. She discovered with a joyous shock 
that some of them entertained ideas remarkably like those 
she had heard her mother express, and, moreover, that these 
ideas were not imported but the flower of a rich tradition 
distinctly American. She met Americans who strove for 
some shimmering “unpractical’” goal which until that 
moment had been eminently “foreign” to her. She had 
Americans recommend books to her, and they turned out to 
be the very ones which were on the bookshelf at home, only 
in the English language. Discussions of abstract questions, 
a leisurely interest in things aside from their money value: 
these she discovered and they seemed to her a wonderful 
echo of her home. She was taken to a meeting by a young 
American and heard the same things said in English which 
had thrilled her in the Workers’ House. Only now she felt 
no shame and no imperative need to suppress the thrill. 
It was as if something were released in her mind. She was 
no longer humiliated by certain responses to life around 
her. She developed a pride in some of the traditions that 
had been brought from across seas. She no longer quelched 
the indignations that rose in her breast against injustice. 
Talents and potentialities stifled in the past, because she 
had recognized them as closely related to the spirit of her 
parents, now had their chance. In her new American 
associates she found the strength to renounce as false the 
bluster and jazz which had meant America. 

Catherine, except for minor changes, is not a fiction. But 
she is an exception. Most aliens of the second generation 
either yield to home influences and resign themselves to 
being strangers in the land despite their American birth; 
or they go through life flaunting a lop-sided Americanism 
predicated upon conformity with the least worthy manifes- 
tations in the national life. No one troubles to teach them 
that in basic matters such as the yearning for an approxi- 
mation of truth or beauty, there are no race and national 
lines. Instead of being stimulated to develop the best in 
themselves, they are taught to imitate the worst in others. 
Sometimes they stumble across the truth, inadvertently. 
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Goodby, Mr. Lasker 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 


OST volunteers from our business life into our public 

life arrive in Washington with a bang and depart 
unnoted and unthanked. They are heralded as being about 
to perform miracles of businesslike reorganization in a po- 
litical Washington, and they go away and Washington is as 
political as before. Now Mr. Lasker is about to go away 
and I hold that he at least deserves a sympathetic verbal 
escort to the train. 

Like everybody else in Washington, Mr. Lasker is a 
much misunderstood man. In the first place, he is credited 
with having originated the ship-subsidy bill, except in so 
far as it is supposed to have been originated by a greedy 
and grasping lobby of ship-owners. The number of abso- 
lutely ascertainable and indubitably verifiable facts in the 
world is small. Among them, however, I with confidence 
set down this one: The ship-subsidy bill was not originated 
by any lobby and was not originated by Mr. Lasker but was 
the product of the native impulses and spontaneous ten- 
dencies of the thriving seaport of Marion, Ohio, as exempli- 
fied in the personality and philosophy of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. 

I long have endeavored without success to obtain cre- 
dence for this fact. It seems to be supposed that presi- 
dents and senators and congressmen and cabinet members 
cannot have obvious thoughts on familiar problems unless 
they are suggested to them by the whispers of the wicked. 
I happen to know that when Mr. Harding began talking 
about a ship subsidy in the days when he was still only a 
candidate for the presidency he thereby gave Mr. Lasker 
a thought that was quite new to Mr. Lasker. Mr. Harding 
was the teacher and Mr. Lasker was the pupil in this mat- 
ter. It then most naturally—and in accordance with ap- 
proved precedent—developed that the pupil soon surpassed 
the teacher in zeal. 

This process was not retarded by any coolness on Mr. 
Lasker’s part toward the President’s personal fortunes. It 
has often been asked just why it is that Mr. Lasker has so 
deeply attracted the President’s confidence. One excellent 
reason is that every president, being a man with fortunes 
of his own before him as well as a chief magistrate with 
the fortunes of the republic on his back, necessarily seeks 
the society and the counsel especially of those whose per- 
sonal loyalty to him is unquestioned and unquestionable. 

The mystery of Mr. Lasker’s intimacy with the Presi- 
dent, like virtually all of Washington’s mysteries, is no 
mystery. Mr. Lasker comes into Republican national poli- 
tics in the year 1920 with wealth, amusing conversation, 
intense vitality, a habit of playing golf, an inclination to 
play bridge, a capacity for remembering stories and a talent 
for telling them, an aversion toward the League of Nations, 
a conviction that wage-earners should earn wages and leave 
the spinning of the world on its axis to others, a business 
judgment not so statistical as Mr. Hoover’s, a personal 
charm not so austere as Mr. Hughes’s, a profound interest 
and enjoyment in sitting up and being companionable long 
after Mr. Hoover and Mr. Hughes have retired to their 
studies—and there we are! The mystery would be if such 
a man did not become an intimate of the President’s. 


———e 


Innocent, accordingly, of having initiated the President's 
shipping policy, and innoceni also of having needed to com. 
mend himself to the President by the possession of any 
sinister array of subterranean influences, Mr. Lasker has 
lived through his time in Washington not as lobbyist ang 
not as politician but as good companion, faithful friend, 
trusted colleague, and conscientious and enthusiastic de. 
fender of the presidential impulses and purposes. 

A loyal and compelling personality and an acute and 
vehement business intelligence—these have been Mr. Las. 
ker’s virtues, not without producing in him a certain tine. 
ture of corresponding defects. Deciding that from the 
business standpoint the American merchant marine wag 
today in need of a temporary hypodermic injection of 
governmental assistance, and perceiving that the heart of 
his friend Warren Harding was fondly set upon the accon- 
plishment of that operation, Mr. Lasker sometimes lost 
sight of the political difficulties intervening. His business 
training taught him that if you persuaded a man that a 
thing was a good thing to buy he would buy it. He there. 
fore set out to carry conviction to the doubters of the eco- 
nomic value of a ship subsidy. He attempted to pass the 
ship-subsidy bill simply on its merits. The political fact 
was that even had the merits of the bill been ten times 
what they were the bill could not have been passed except 
through the formation and promotion of a comprehensive 
Republican Party legislative program based on the im- 
mortal principle of give-and-take. For that task of con- 
ciliating and combining all elements by giving them a com- 
mon road to their several political necessities the President 
had an indisposition and Mr. Lasker an inexperience. Mr. 
Lasker made remarkable progress promoting ship subsidy 
in Washington as an idea. He never really was within 
striking distance of achieving the situation which would 
make the bill into a senatorial political desirability. 

Purists, who are above the arts of political manipulation, 
may regard Lasker’s failure as crowned with laurels. He 
fought a fight for an unpopular issue with honorable and 
unavailing weapons. Never at any time did the ship- 
owners with all their alleged lobby get him any votes. On 
the contrary the mere allegation of the existence of the 
lobby cost him votes. He argued, and then he argued, and 
afterwards he argued some more; and that was just about 
all; and now he is going back to things like puffed wheat 
that can be sold by argument. 

He had determined to go back to them in any case. Wash- 
ington will be less vivid. Lasker’s impetuous crowded 
words, which come so fast that they seem to escape coming 
in sequence and seem to arrive abreast; his rapid pauses, 
during which by a series of abrupt wordless ejaculations 
he seems to try to clear the crossing for a new traffic jam of 
further rushing words; his glowing physical good humor; 
his amazing insight into commerce; his appalling ignorance 
of labor; his buoyant conviction that everybody should make 
his own way in the world; his absolutely consistent con- 
viction that the inheritance tax should be placed so dras- 
tically high that the sons of rich fathers would be coerced 
into making their own way in the world; his instant sincere 
sympathies; his prompt sincere dislikes; his absurd emo- 
tionality over the personal encounters in that cold-blooded 
chess game, politics—well, it may be well that you are go- 
ing, Albert Lasker. Some people say that you are a bad 
man. I will say that Washington could make you worse— 
much worse. 
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The Sugar Robbery 
By BASIL M. MANLY 


N order to understand the underlying causes of the pres- 
| ent high prices of sugar, it is necessary to have in mind 
a number of facts: 

1. There is no sugar shortage, but on the contrary an 
ynusually heavy production, particularly in this Hemisphere. 

2. The rise in prices has taken place since February 10, 
1923, following the issuance of a statement by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which in the form given to the press 
pore the heading: “Trend of World Sugar Production and 
Consumption. Production for 1923 only 125,000 tons higher 
than last year. Consumption needs estimated at 725,000 
tons above production.” The statement made no reference 
to the record size of the crop, and the only allusion to the 
fact that at the end of the year there will be a carry-over 
of 476,000 tons was contained in a small table inconspicu- 
ously printed in the middle of a long text statement. 

8. On the morning of February 9 a prominent New York 
refiner sent a telegram to Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
urging that this statement should not be issued, as rumors 
of its “bullish” character were already afloat in the market. 
No attention, apparently, was paid to this urgent request. 

4. This press statement, which was originally released 
for the morning papers of Monday, February 12, was pre- 
maturely made public on the afternoon of Friday, February 
9, by the representative of a New York market news agency. 
Only one press association received notification of the pre- 
mature release, and it sent the story out as a sensational 
sugar-shortage prediction, printed on February 10. 

5. When the New York Sugar Exchange opened on Sat- 
urday, February 10, it was flooded with buying orders, many 
of which from distant cities apparently could not have been 
sent after the statement was published in the morning 
newspapers, but must have been based on “inside informa- 
tion.” 

6. As a result of the shortage statement from the De- 
partment of Commerce in the morning papers and the flood 
of buying orders, the sugar market went so wild on the 
morning of February 10 that the exchange had to be closed, 
because the market fluctuations had exceeded the prescribed 
limit for any single day. 

7. The reporter who wrote the sugar-shortage story for 
the press association resigned on Saturday, February 10, 
before any complaints were made, and left Washington. 

8. On Tuesday, February i3, Secretary Hoover issued a 
statement that there was no sugar shortage. 

9. The market did not collapse, as might have been ex- 
pected by those who attributed its rise solely to the short- 
age statement of the Department of Commerce, but con- 
tinued to rise steadily during the next six weeks. 

10. The sugar-market journals report that the large pro- 
ducers of Cuban sugar, who control at least two-thirds of 
the output, have not been selling raw sugar, but have been 
buying any lots offered by the smaller interests below the 
prevailing market. 

11. It is also stated that several powerful New York 
banks which own or control Cuban sugar companies and 
therefore have a direct interest in the promotion of high 
prices for sugar, have been liberal in providing loans for 
sugar speculators on the “bull” side of the market. 


12. On March 4 Senator Brookhart’s resolution for a 
thorough investigation of the sugar industry was blocked 
by Administration forces, under the leadership of Senators 
Smoot and Curtis. Senator Calder, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Audit to which the Brookhart resolution was 
referred, offered to reveal to Senator La Follette the in- 
fluences which were blocking investigation if he would re- 
gard it as confidential, but La Follette refused to receive 
the information under such conditions. 

13. Following the exposure of the situation by the Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service in a letter to President Harding, 
the price of sugar began to decline. 

14. This decline was checked by an announcement, re- 
ported in the New York papers of April 5, by Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney Hayward that he had discovered nothing 
criminal in the sugar situation. Since that time the price 
has again advanced rapidly to its highest point this year. 

From this chain of facts several important conclusions 
can be deduced. It appears quite clear that however the 
Department of Commerce statement came to be prepared in 
such form that it was interpreted as a shortage prediction, 
the fact that it was to appear was known in advance and 
was hailed by sugar-market operators as an opportunity for 
a strong “bull” movement. It is also clear that this price- 
boosting movement was not based simply on the Department 
of Commerce statement, but was supported by forces strong 
enough to withstand the official denial of a shortage and 
to buy any sugar thrown on the market by small holders. 

The People’s Legislative Service, of which I am director, 
has urged the President to direct the Department of Justice 
to investigate this situation, not with any illusion that such 
investigations, even if followed by the usual Department 
of Justice prosecutions, would afford permanent cure for 
the manipulation of this important article of food, but 
solely with the idea that it might possibly have the effect 
of saving American households several hundred million dol- 
lars of excessive profits which will have to be paid if pres- 
ent prices continue. The Department of Justice has offi- 
cially stated that it has been investigating the sugar situ- 
ation since February 27, but its representative who called 
on me about March 22 did not even know the names of any 
of the most important sugar companies. 

Regardless of what the Department of Justice may do 
this entire situation will be thoroughly investigated by the 
next Congress. The progressives have announced their in- 
tention of driving special privilege out of control of gov- 
ernment, and there is perhaps no field quite so promising 
as the sugar industry for a sensational revelation of the 
part which special privilege plays in the processes of both 
the legislative and executive departments. 


A Reply 


(The Nation sent Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, a copy of Mr. Manly’s article, offering him an oppor- 
tunity to reply. Just before going to press it received by tele- 
phone from Washington the following statement from Mr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Affairs, 
Department of Commerce.) 

‘ow sugar survey issued by this Department on February 9 

has been the subject of a vast amount of deliberate mis- 
representation by speculators and others with ulterior motives. 
The facts show the utter absurdity of ascribing to the Depart- 
ment any responsibility for the recent uncertainties in sugar 
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prices. The information contained in the survey was well 
known to the trade some time before it was issued. Some mar- 
ket increase which followed its release almost immediately sub- 
sided when a correct statement of what the Department actually 
said was given out by Secretary Hoover. The market continued 
an upward tendency which it had shown since January. 

The sugar statement was simply one of a large number of 
periodical statistical summaries issued by the Department upon 
the international trade positions of major commodities. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 copies of this statement were mailed out on 
February 8 to be released on February 12. Someone broke the 
release date on February 9. As soon as word reached the De- 
partment that the release date had been broken, the Depart- 
ment at once notified, not just one, but all press associations 
and others interested, to release the statement immediately, 
as is the usual custom following the breaking of a release. It 
was obviously the only action the Department could take under 
the circumstances. The one press association which had issued 
a misrepresentation of the Department statement apologized 
openly and has pointed out that the word “shortage” was not 
used in the original statement as has so often been charged. 

It is significant that in a!l the criticism directed against this 
statement there has not been even an intimation that its facts 
and figures were incorrect. The Department of Commerce ob- 
viously can not control the activities of several hundred Wash- 
ington newspaper men and it has no jurisdiction whatever over 
the operation of stock speculators. The Department would be 
subject to just criticism if it deliberately withheld correct in- 
formation as to the position of any commodity because of a fear 
ef the result on the public mind and would violate the law if 
it did so. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter recently dined with a certain gentleman 
and his wife. He uses the term gentleman advisedly, 
for his host was more than ordinarily gentle and was pos- 
sessed of a fine and unusual courtesy. The dinner was 
abundant, well chosen, and deliciously cooked. Besides the 
Drifter there were two guests. Only one thing marred the 
tranquillity of the meal: the Drifter noticed that his host 
ate no dinner and that his hostess did not even sit at the 
table, but waited on the guests quietly and efficiently, only 
occasionally joining in the conversation with rather too 
much diffidence. 
*% * * * * 
HE Drifter can hear the joyful applause of his mis- 
ogynist friends. “At last,” they cry, “‘a perfect woman 
who knows her place; but why did not the man eat his 
dinner?” The Drifter later put the same question to his 
host. “Yes,” was the quiet answer, “I thought it best not 
to do so. You see Mr. Smith, although born in Ohio, has 
acquired a good deal of prejudice as a result of living here 
in the South and would not have liked Mrs. Brown and 
myself to eat with you.” “No,” in answer to the Drifter’s 
question, “Mr. Jones (the remaining diner) doesn’t feel 
that way at all, and of course I know you do not. But I 
did not want to embarrass our other guest.” The Drifter 
needs hardly add that his host and hostess were Negroes; 
he rather suspects that there are times when they find that 
fact a matter for self-congratulation. Indeed, that race 
prejudice from the quarter where it is not expected is not 
unknown is evidenced by the following excerpt from the 
Omaha Monitor, a Negro paper: 
Interest in this city is centered around the domestic affairs of 
the Rickmans, Jennie and Wilbur. The whole trouble lies in the 


— 


fact that Mrs. Rickman, the wife, discovered that her husband 
is a white man. She immediately entered suit for divorce on the 
ground that she was not aware of his claims to white parentage 
until recently. The Rickmans have been married twelve years 
and have three or four children. Wilbur Rickman has always 
passed as a Negro heretofore. . It is claimed that his mother 
denies being a white woman, but it is generally thought, how. 
ever, that she is white. 
Which will doubtless astonish Mr. Smith above, if he 
chances to hear of it. The Drifter has about as much sym. 
pathy for Mr. Smith and his prejudices as for Mrs. Rick. 
man and hers. Twelve years of living together on the one 
hand and every sign of refinement and dignity on the other 
could make no impression on the hardness of their minds, 
THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
On Writing for Hearst 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The article by Oswald Garrison Villard dealing with 
the Hearst press raises an interesting point of literary ethics, 
Mr. Villard says: 

But what shall be said of men outside the profession who take 
service under this confuser of ideals? I do not refer, of course, to 
the rank and file of Hearst’s workers who see in his pay only a 
means to a livelihood. It is the long list of men of distinction who 
have accepted the shilling of this king of sensational journalism 
which comes to mind. 

I am especially interested in this question of casuistry, be- 
cause it is one which I have had to consider and decide in my 
own life. I have taken a position the opposite of Mr. Villard’s, 

I am a writer, and have something to say to the world which 
I think worth while. I am able to reach a few people directly, 
mostly the converted, but it is the great unconverted public 
which I desire to reach. I can reach these only through the 
great capitalist newspapers and magazines. I take the position 
that I will say what I have to say, and that I then offer it to 
any publication in which there is any possibility of its obtaining 
publication. I do not care whether this publication publishes 
vile patent-medicine advertising, or photographs of semi-naked 
actresses, personal slanders, or base political propaganda. I 
take the position that my material speaks for itself. The other 
material would appear in the publication anyway, with or 
without my name; so, if I can get an atom of truth into the 
publication, that is so much to the good. I am aware, of course, 
that there is something else to be balanced against this. I do 
by my contribution help to improve the reputation of and to 
secure readers for a base publication. Nevertheless, I think 
that in the course of time my readers will come to distinguish 
between me and the paper for which I write, and to understand 
the conditions under which I am obliged to do my publishing 
in newspapers and magazines. 

I should like to be able to add that I have never modified or 
changed what I had to say in order to please a Hearst publica- 
tion; but this again is not strictly true. I have a novel, “They 
Call Me Carpenter,” in which I portray the American Legion as 
lynching Jesus. It was proposed to publish this novel serially 
in Hearst’s International Magazine. Manifestly, no popular 
magazine could survive if it published such a scene. I had to 
choose between having the publishable parts of my novel given 
to a large audience, or having none given to a large audience. 
I told the editor of Hearst’s Magazine to go ahead and cut the 
story as he pleased, and I would publish it in book form as I 
wrote it. Here again was a compromise, and it illustrates the 
difficulties of a revolutionary writer in his dealings with the 
capitalist system. I submit the question to your readers. 

Pasadena, April 1 Upton SINCLAIR 
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Rhythm or Meter 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

gir: Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn celebrates what he conceives to 
be the return of the free-verse writers to poetry, and this to 
him means the return to “rhythm.” He implies that free verse 
was “wildly unrhythmed” and we must have rhythm if we are 
to have ecstasy. 

I pass by the fact that his celebration of this return to sanity 
js based upon names like Alfred Kreymborg and Maxwell 
Bodenheim! I merely want to put a few questions: 

Does Mr. Lewisohn mean meter when he says rhythm? 

Does Mr. Lewisohn know that prose is built on rhythm? He 
should read Saintsbury’s “History of English Prose Rhythm.” 

Does Mr. Lewisohn know that prose differs from classic 
poetry merely in the fact that prose uses variable rhythm and 
classic poetry repeats the same rhythm, and that this repetition 
is called meter? 

Does Mr. Lewisohn remember that prose also can be ecstatic 
and dance, though it does not use meter—as for instance, some 
of the prose of Walter Savage Landor, of Carlyle, of Emerson, 
of Browne, of Coleridge, of De Quincey, and best of all, the 
Psalms, Book of Job, Song of Songs, and Isaiah in the King 
James’s Bible? Do these lack music, dance, ecstasy? 

And, finally, can Mr. Lewisohn guess that if prose can have 
the magnificence and ecstasy, not only of great rhythm, but 
also of great tunes, namely, music, then free verse, which is 
somewhat more metrical and is composed with the musical 
fect in view, may have all the joy in it of variety and fresh- 
ness of rhythm (thus escaping the tom-tom of classic verse) 
and yet the speed and flight of the pulse that is poetry? 

May I add also that when a great movement begins in art 
the smaller fry soon desert the new star because of change in 
fashions, but the movement goes on despite them. Free verse 
broke loose in 1914. It is a little early to hold post mortems. 

New York, April 11 JAMES OPPENHEIM 


The Wall Around Italy 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I beg to inform you, that on March 18, 1923, we held 
an anti-Fascisti meeting at the Amalgamated Temple in Brook- 
lyn. This meeting was filled with 2,000 Italian trade unionists. 
We took up a voluntary contribution to relieve the victims of 
the Fascisti outrages. 

At this mass gathering we decided to send a cablegram to 
Avanti (Milan), Italy, saying: “Two thousand workers in mass 
gathering protest misdeeds assassination Fascisti Government. 
Promise moral and financial help victims awful barbarism.” 

The Postal Telegraph Company has informed us that the 
Mussolini Government did not permit this cable to reach Avanti. 

Brooklyn, April 1 ANTHONY D1 BLAsI, 

Organizer of the Pants-Makers Union 


A Literary Renaissance in New York 


To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your gratuitous correspondent whose letter you publish 
appropriately in your spring literary number under the caption 
A Georgia Travelogue has shown commendable enterprise in 
finding, as he claims, “three business men in Georgia who have 
heard of Sidney Lanier, the Georgia poet.” But I am able to 
match his performance. I have found three business men right 
here in New York who have heard cf Walt Whitman. Two of 
them, however, were not able to identify him; the third thought 
he had at one time been governor of New York. My search even 
revealed one business man who had heard of Maxwell Boden- 
heim. And New York has a poetry society too. 

New York, April 9 CHARLTON OGBURN 


Sedition Run Riot 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Recently I was defending in court in Tillamook, Oregon, 
one O. Hendricks. The sole charge of the indictment against 
him was that he was a member of the I. W. W. A concerted 
movement is on to destroy this organization by the lumber in- 
terests of the State, and there was much discussion in court 
and in the newspapers regarding the demands being made by 
the I. W. W. However, we finally forced the newspapers to 
publish the actual demands of the I. W. W. in the lumber camps 
and they embodied such revolutionary doctrines as: 

1. Release of war-time political prisoners, 

2. Eight-hour day, 

. No Sunday work and time and a half for overtime, 

. Shower baths for every twenty-four men, 

. Compliance by the lumber interests with all safety rules, 
. Not more than eight men to each bunk-house, 

7. Abolition of all employment agencies and men to be hired 
direct by the companies, 

8. Clean linen to be furnished once a week. 

The publication of these demands came like a bomb-shell to 
the people at large who had had this organization pictured as 
destructive and revolutionary. I might say that these particu- 
lar demands have been adopted by a lumber workers’ conven- 
tion, composed of the I. W. W., recently held in Portland. 

Portland, Oregon, March 28 B. A. GREEN 
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A Correction 

N the article by Arthur Ruhl, The Bolshevik Drive on the 

Church, in The Nation for April 11, certain passages 
from the Russian press are quoted, followed by the com- 
ment: “A newspaper editorial like this would sound like 
the explosion of a ton of dynamite in our quiet Western air. 
On Russian ears, deadened by five years’ verbal barrage, it 
scarcely rises above a murmur.” Unfortunately, in editing 
Mr. Ruhl’s manuscript the passage containing the “dyna- 
mite” to which he refers was inadvertently omitted. In 
order that his comment may not be misinterpreted we 
reproduce herewith the omitted quotation, taken from an 
article by J. Okunov in the Moscow Pravda: 


Our homegrown “reformation” is really a tempest in a tea- 
pot, a dwarf insurrection of the clerical “democracy” against 
the church bureaucracy. The peasants and townspeople remain 
quite indifferent. ... This renovating movement in the church 
is merely trying to cut our old coat over again—that old coat 
sown of shreds of Slavonic totemism and Byzantine theology— 
and turn it into an up-to-date garment; removing the pagan 
scoria, simplifying the ritual, and replacing the hierarchy by 
one more democratic, and bringing religion closer to the people 
by declarations about the new aims of the church which the 
church will not, of course, be able to carry out. ... 

The time has gone when the social protest of the suffering 
masses can take the form of religious reform. Religion cannot 
stand for universal ideas in an epoch of steam and electricity, 
of airplanes and radium. A horse and a timid deer cannot be 
yoked to the same cart. 

If the progressive clergy is planning a serious reform, really 
corresponding to the spirit of the present time, it will have 
to suppress religion altogether. The time demands not only 
fine words but action. If the idea of the struggle of classes 
is introduced into the Christian religion and the proletarian 
revolution is acknowledged, not only must all elements of hu- 
mility and docility be removed from Christianity and the prin- 
ciples of revolutionary action put in their places, but God him- 
self must be eliminated, just as a stone is gradually destroyed 
by the influence of the atmosphere. 
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Books 


Changing England 


England After War. By Charles F. G. Masterman. 

Brace & Company. $2. 

T is not necessary to possess the detachment of the foreign 

observer to become aware of the changes that are passing 
over English life. In certain respects, indeed, the native has 
the best opportunity of estimating them. While some of these 
changes are written so large on the very face of the country 
that the tourist of a day can discern them, there are others, 
and those not the least significant, that scarcely reveal them- 
selves except to an Englishman whose intimate and detailed 
knowledge of national affairs affords him precise data for 
comparisons. Mr. Masterman is exceptionally well qualified for 
the role of a social and political cicerone. He has supplemented 
his early experiences as a social worker—there was a period of 
nine years when he lived in a verminous block dwelling in a 
London slum—by a distinguished political career as a member 
of Parliament and a minister of the Crown. His work, too, as 
a journalist, has brought him in close touch with the life of the 
people at many points. He has a background, moreover, of 
scientific, literary, and historical studies which enables him to 
connect events with their true causes and saves him from be- 
ing misled by the superficial aspects of passing phenomena. 

Mr. Masterman’s credentials are enhanced by the reminder 
that he realized how things were tending long before the 
catastrophe broke. His book on “The Condition of England,” 
published fourteen years ago, was pronounced by the critics to 
be too pessimistic. In one of its chapters, The Illusion of Se- 
curity, he expressed his own amazement at the familiar opti- 
mism which then dominated the country. The justification his 
warnings have since received entitles him to be listened to with 
the more attention today when he attempts to sum up and 
analyze the differences the war has made. 

In the first place, there is the passing of feudalism. Mr. 
Masterman follows up an admirable description of the merits 
and failings of the English aristocracy by a graphic account of 
what he calls “the greatest change which has ever occurred in 
the history of the land of England since the days of the Nor- 
man Conquest, with the possible exception of the gigantic rob- 
beries of the Reformation.” This is being effected not by 
confiscation but by enormous taxation. In his opinion, one of 
the permanent results of this “squeeze” will be the collapse of 
British agriculture. Rural England is destined to become, in 
Kingsley’s famous words, “the yard where the gentlemen play.” 
Mr. Masterman does not, however, countersign Bernard Shaw’s 
prophecy of an England of lodginghouse-keepers and trained 
guides pointing out to visiting crowds the places where Shake- 
speare lived or Gladstone died. 

The plight of the middle class is the subject of a sympathetic 
but caustic discussion. Mr. Masterman satirically commends 
this class for its “political generosity.” Alike in dark fortune 
and in bright it has always voted Tory, though no Tory gov- 
ernment has ever given it any help or even seemed to be aware 
of its existence. Mr. Masterman directs some pointed shafts 
against the middle-class hostility to labor, which is largely the 
product of a grotesque misconception of what labor really is. 
Possibly his forecast is too gloomy when he predicts that sub- 
urbia will never break its allegiance to the powers above in 
order to unite with the powers below. There are surely many 
signs that the pressure of hard times is helping the professional 
classes to realize, albeit slowly, that their true economic inter- 
ests link them with the workingman rather than with the em- 
ployer. Their traditional snobbishness may yet give way when 
they discover that cooperation with labor offers the sole means 
of escape from the fate of being crushed beneath the burden 
of high prices and increased taxation. The recent by-elections 
testify that many blind eyes are being opened. 


Harcourt, 


EEE —_ 


While himself friendly to labor, Mr. Masterman has no 
illusions about it. He recognizes that economic theories count 
for little in the working-class mind. The masses of the people 
do not wish to revolt against “the tyranny of the capitalistic 
system.” They know nothing and care nothing about guild 
or any other socialism. If they vote for labor candidates it js 
not from any desire for the nationalization of anything byt 
because they see that the rich have certain of the desirable 
things of life and they have not got them. They want to get 
them now even more than they did before the war, because they 
believe, and rightly, that they did as much to win the war ag 
the rich themselves. Mr. Masterman justly attributes much 
working-class discontent to the “capitalistic” press, which scat. 
ters by the million pictures and articles conveying the impres. 
sion that the life of the upper classes is nothing but a round 
of luxury and self-indulgence. For the working population of 
the great cities, as a whole, he has an intense admiration. He 
eulogizes their generosity, their good humor, their patience, 
their comradeship, and sums it all up in the verdict, “What 
great gentlemen they are!” 

Mr. Masterman gives us a penetrating and discriminating 
analysis of English patriotism. The Englishman hates the 
state, which represents to him every type of meddlesome and 
fussy interference with his own activities. Nor has he the 
Frenchman’s devotion to the soil of his native country. No 
nationality emigrates voluntarily with so little compunction, 
Mr. Masterman reaches the conclusion that the Englishman’ 
patriotism is of race and not of soil. He suggests, indeed, the 
paradox that the only sense of the sacredness of the “land” 
revealed in the war by the English people was their sense of 
the sacredness of the sea. “The sea,” he says, “is, in reality, 
the home of the people of this little island.” And the unity of 
the empire is being preserved today, to quote another paradox of 
a great English poet, by the “unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 

There are further illuminating chapters on such varied topics 
as the profiteer, the decline of the birth-rate, the effect of scien- 
tific invention, the popular indifference to the churches, and the 
expression of contemporary feeling by such writers as Wells, 
Bennett, Galsworthy, and Shaw. In this volume Mr. Master- 
man shows himself the master of a more vivid style than that 
of his earliest books. He writes with a sustained eloquence that 
does not become tedious, as eloquent writing so often does. And 
his pages are lit up everywhere with literary and historical 
parallels and allusions that add greatly to their interest and 
value. HERBERT W. HORWILL 


Devil's Disciple 
Our Mr. Wrenn. The Trail of the Hawk. The Job. By Sin 


clair Lewis. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2 each. 
Blackguard. By Maxwell Bodenheim. Covoci-McGee. $2. 


T was a consuming, cleansing anger which gave force te the 
I now famous works of Sinclair Lewis, and hence these earlier, 
better tempered novels raise a question: What was it that 
brought him suddenly to the end of his patience? The Main 
Street of Gopher Prairie and the Main Street of the metropolis 
had been long familiar to him. Mr. Wrenn and the heroine of 
“The Job” move in a world of Babbitts; “The Hawk” sprang 
from a Gopher Prairie, and yet though there are many touches 
of the later manner, the first two of these books are optimistic 
and almost tolerant. Was the last straw laid on when, as 4 
current story had it, one of his fellow-townsmen remarked 
genially, “Well, Sinclair, I hear you’ve gone into the printing 
business—printed two books already they say,” or did the well- 
known market value of sweetness and light have something to 
do with early optimism? Neither of these explanations seems 
quite adequate and I suspect that the reason lies deeper. 

Take the case of Mr. Wrenn. Mere clerk for a novelty firm 
though he was, he dreamed; he longed for travel in strange 
lands; when he saw the brick Gothic of the General Theological 
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Seminary at the end of a vista of elevated tracks he thrilled, 
and hence Mr. Lewis, himself a romantic, hugged him to his 
posom. He fancied that he had caught there the soul of Main 
Street and that behind the dull wall of business routine romance 
was struggling to break through. But disillusion waited around 
the corner. The more Mr. Lewis saw of the Mr. Wrenns the 
more he became convinced that in actual life they preferred 
Morningside apartments to the best Gothic, and that far from 
rebelling they were quite content with their unregenerate state. 
And so, though up to that point Mr. Lewis had been half a 
good American himself, he revolted. Like the good preacher 
that he is, he abandoned the genial manner suitable in address- 
ing the saved and launched into that denunciation which made, 
or should have made, the wicked tremble in their pews. The 
transformation of manner, half accomplished in “The Job,” is 
complete in “Main Street” and “Babbitt.” His was the fury 
of a patient man. 

Irritated by the unremitting didactism of the later books it 
would be easy for one to say that “Our Mr. Wrenn” with its 
genial humor, broad sympathy, and lively story interest is the 
best of the author’s books, but it isn’t. Its facile compromise 
with popular philosophy and the conventionality of its fictional 
form mark it unmistakably for what it is—’prentice work. It 
was not until genuine anger caused him to do what a good 
writer always does, namely, break the conventional mold and 
create a form of his own, that Mr. Lewis could say clearly and 
forcibly what he had to say. Whether or not the form of his 
two successful books is aesthetically good or bad is not here the 
question. Beyond a doubt it is a triumph for the author in one 
way at least, for it is the form perfectly adapted for the ex- 
pression of his ideas. 

The critic of the ideas in current fiction must perforce spend 
much of his time in discussing merely two questions: What 
does the hero rebel against and how does he do it? Yet the 
variety possible between these limits is greater than might be 
thought. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Bodenheim, for example, have 
really very little in common, for “Blackguard” has distinction 
both in content and in manner. It does not attempt to com- 
pete in wealth of realistic detail with the daily growing pile of 
novels which describe the revolt, now mild and now ferocious, 
of disgruntled youth. It attempts rather to distil the essence 
of the psychology of the situation, to match in more or less 
abstract terms the will to poetry against the will to material 
success, Apollo and Dionysus against the great god of Getting 
On. And whereas Lewis’s rough-and-ready writing sometimes 
reflects rather too accurately the vulgarity of his scene, Mr. 
Bodenheim’s style is fastidious sometimes to the point of 
preciosity. He substitutes for the downrightness of Lewis’s 
preaching the supercilious aloofness of a cynic and revels in a 
fantastic indirectness of phrase which is nearly always in- 
triguing though now and then boresome. Being a poet and 
hence accustomed to pack every line with meaning, he has care- 
fully wrought and occasionally overwrought every sentence. 
Phrases rich in significance like the following, “work and sleep, 
sleep and work—twin brothers of man’s inadequacy,” abound, 
and on the whole the successes far outnumber the failures. 
When, to take two more examples, his parents came to the end 
of their patience with the hero “they felt that their period of 
Uneasy indulgence had ended, and words trooped from them in 
righteously redundant regiments,” and when the frustrated but 
self-righteous mother came into conflict with her son’s ambition 
she is described as “a woman whose emotions, garrulously bitter 
because of the material strait-jackets in which they had 
writhed for years, were ever determined to exalt their bondage, 
if only to win relief from pain.” Fantastic as such turns of 
«xpression are they have an accuracy, a completeness, and a 
fnality which give them all of the elements of a perfect phrase 
—except perhaps the element of simplicity. There will be many 
who will quarrel with Mr. Bodenheim on account of the general 
drift of his ideas, but there can be no doubt that few writers 


can give so sustained an exhibition of intellectual dexterity. 

The poet-hero, Carl, begins consciously as a devil’s disciple. 
Knowing that whatever the intangible thing he seeks is it has 
nothing to do with ordinary life either on its ugliest side of 
money-getting or on the comelier side of family life and affection, 
he puts fifteen dollars of his father’s money in his pocket, calmly 
assumes for himself the epithet “blackguard,” and goes his way. 
Since society is organized for the benefit of people whose whole 
aim in life is different from his, and since these people make the 
rules, he recognizes no obligation to their standards. Trans- 
valuating values, he puts his ego before everything else; good 
and evil seem to him only “unfair scarecrows that slipped from 
the huge indifference of his surroundings and demanded an at- 
tention which they were unwilling to give in return.” For a 
time Carl works as a laborer and resists the allurements of the 
flesh, “this wearisome game of advancing and retreating flesh, 
always trying to lend importance to an essential monotone.” 
Then he publishes poems, engages in several love affairs, and 
ends in temporary union with a prostitute—a conclusion which 
may be mystical but which I prefer to take only as a final 
ironical gesture of futility. It is a mad book and of course 
it “gets nowhere,” but it is full of genuine passion in its frank 
confronting of the ideals of order and of tumult. The rebel 
ends in the gutter; his parents he finds “sitting and standing 
in two of the few postures that life still absentmindedly allowed 
them—bending over newspaper and frying-pan.” 

All rebellion is a sort of romanticism and hence Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Bodenheim are both romantic, but a great difference 
lies between the depth of their discontents. There is in the 
writings of the former nothing but common sense, for his ideal 
of the good society is a tangible, easily imagined one. He be- 
longs with the sociologists and the propounders of an educa- 
tional program, whereas Mr. Bodenheim belongs with the poets 
whose discontent goes deeper than a mere discontent with the 
present state of culture. Like all absolute idealists he beats 
against the limitations of the human animal itself, seeking for 
that absolute beauty and absolute freedom of which any attain- 
able beauty or attainable freedom seems only an unsubstantial 
shadow. Mr. Lewis’s ideal is of a perfectly possible and attain- 
able America, but it has the defect of all possible and attainable 
things. Mr. Bodenheim’s aspirations are of the sort necessarily 
doomed to all failures except the failure of aspiration and de- 
sire. The one seeks a new social order, the other seeks only 
the chaos within and the dancing star. J. W. KRUTCH 


Stamboul 


Constantinople Today: or the Pathfinder Survey of Constan- 
tinople, a Study in Oriental Social Life. Under the direction 
of Clarence Richard Johnson. The Macmillan Company. $5. 

HIS book describes the results of the first effort ever made 
to carry out a sociological survey in the city of Constan- 
tinople. It consists of eleven chapters, each written by a dif- 
ferent author and each giving the data gained in a specialized 
survey by that author. The work was done during the armis- 

tice, beginning October, 1920, and officially closing May 25, 

1921. 

The first chapter offers a fine and accurate historical sketch 
of the city, prepared by Fred F. Goodsell, who was generously 
assisted by Gertrude E. Knox from the department of history 
at Constantinople Woman’s College. The historical setting thus 
prepared for the succeeding chapters furnishes in itself a valu- 
able result of scholarship and research. Dr. Wm. W. Peet fol- 
lows with an exhaustive picture of government details drawn 
from his own rich experience. 

Among the remaining chapters is that written by Major C. 
Claflin Davis, who was sent here early in the armistice at 
the head of the American Red Cross activities. Major Davis 
well describes the efficient means used to straighten out the 
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social tangle caused by the rush of foreign elements into the 
city. There are also interesting statements in the chapter on 
Community Organization by Elizabeth Dodge Huntington, re- 
lating to the mosques and to the use of the efkaf or holy funds 
of the Moslem administration. The book gives a good idea 
of the conglomeration of independent elements that compose 
the city, between which cohesion is impossible. 

Since this survey was made, however, this state of things 
has been greatly intensified and the survey does not now repre- 
sent existing conditions. There is probably no other city in 
the world where such sudden and graphic changes have ever 
altered the whole constitution of the government and the rela- 
tion to each other of the various elements of the city in such 
a short time. The last sultan has left the throne of Islam; 
the Moslem church and state have been separated; a caliph has 
been appointed to represent the religious side only; the Greek 
and Armenian patriarchs and other heads of religious com- 
munities, if they remain in the city, will stand for religious 
interests alone. 

Recent exchanges of population between Turks and Greeks 
have also affected the numbers of the different nationalities in 
the city itself, and have brought about changes in all the activi- 
ties described in the survey—national, religious, industrial, and 
philanthropic. The alteration in the whole system of the sul- 
tan’s government extends furthermore into all the elements of 
daily life. These remarkable changes, however, do not destroy 
the value of the survey. Its historical statements stand un- 
questioned, and the different activities reported in detail form 
in themselves suggestions for examination into present condi- 
tions. A series of frequent surveys of the same character in 
the years to come on the historical basis of the present book 
would be most desirable, and Professor Clarence Richard John- 
son may well be congratulated on the success of the first effort 
in this direction. 

Constantinople, March 1 Mary MILLS PATRICK 


Anima Cortese Mantovana 


Virgil and His Meaning to the World of Today. By J. W. 

Mackail. Marshall Jones Company. $1.50. 

OT long since a breezy “Educator”—one of the finer blos- 
4 soms that our cis-Atlantic culture is so wont to nourish— 
was regaling himself, if not his audience, with a vigorous on- 
slaught upon the classics. (This, formerly a favorite indoor 
sport of the enlightened at educational meetings, seems to have 
given place of late to advocacy of the egregious Sterling-Towner 
Bill.) Loftily this prophet of light assessed the classical in- 
heritance in terms of its best-known writers, assigning to Cae- 
sar, Cicero, and Virgil each his proper place. Virgil, he assured 
the world, was a second-rate poet. 

Yet there comes now from unenlightened Albion a fascinat- 
ing appreciation, by no less a person than Mackail, who, sinning 
grievously in company with a multitude of critics from Horace 
to Sainte-Beuve and Saintsbury, assures us that Virgil is “a 
prince of poets,” a “lord of language,” as Tennyson calls him, 
“a consummate artist,” and that “he is, by general and indeed 
universal consent, one of the five or six chief poets of the 
world.” Not, apparently, by the consent of the American edu- 
cator already mentioned! For him Mackail would drop a tear 
as did Sainte-Beuve’s artist for the étranger who had the 
hardihood to voice criticism of the Belvidere Apollo. Whom 
then shall we believe? We are sure, at any rate, not only that 
Mackail has read the poet, but that his estimate is based on 
deep knowledge of him; he brings, moreover, to his task unde- 
niable talents of criticism and of appreciation. We are grateful 
to the editors of the series Our Debt to Greece and Rome for 
the happy arrangement by which we have, from the author of 
the brilliant sketch of Latin literature of twenty-five years ago, 
the “Springs of Helicon,” and the Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 


a) 


this delightful essay. From the satisfying definition of Poetry 
on the first page—‘the expression, in patterns of words, of the 
instinct and effort of mankind to discover, to disengage, and to 
fix the essential truth and beauty which underlie the confuseq 
appearances of life”—to the final chapter on the style and dic. 
tion of the poet, strikingly short and compressed, is Writing 
worthy of author and of subject. 

The chapter on the Rome and Italy of the poet’s time, ang 
that dealing with his actual life, are brief; they do not essay 
the treatment of disputed questions or the interpretation of the 
passages in Donatus and the other ancient sources so inviting 
to scholarly conjecture. Indeed this function of Virgilian criti. 
cism was, only last year, soundly performed by Frank, whose 
well-wrought and stimulating biography forms a timely com. 
plement to the literary critique of Mackail. 

Latin poetry, the introduction reminds us, is one of the great 
incarnations of the endless world-movement of poetry; its 
classics are not only significant as models of poetic art in them. 
selves, but they are in the direct line of our ancestry: a “vital 
constructive element in an English literature.” The poet Gray 
is quoted: “The descent of poetry has been from Greece to Italy, 
and from Italy to England.” Classics like Virgil “have nots 
mere historical value or a mere antiquarian interest.” They 
“actually grow in vitality and significance with the process of 
time, as they absorb and incorporate into themselves an added 
volume of intermediate imagination and significance.” “They 
are at once set in perspective by distance and enriched by his- 
tory; they are something new and something different.” Their 
colors “tone rather than fade.” 


Estimating the poet’s significance as one of the really great 
forces in poetry, Mackail points out that Virgil like Dante was 
the chief exponent and interpreter of the aims and ideals of his 
age. “Standing at the junction between two worlds, he looked 
before and after—he became not only the voice of Rome, 
Romanus Vergilius, but the poet and prophet of mankind.” 
The development of his art is traced from the Eclogues—“the 
manifesto of a new poetry—introducing into Western Europea 
new poetical form of convention.” The Georgics are fitly said 
to embody an ideal—an imaginative vision—that of a life at 
peace with itself and in harmony with nature. Of their art 
the writer assures us that “perhaps no poetry has ever been 
written which combines in such perfection richness of color with 
purity of line, which is so exquisite in its transitions and so 
suave in its modulations, so smoothly gliding and nobly sus- 
tained—peace seems to rest upon it.” Chapters vil to x discuss 
the Aineid—its design and structure as epic, its human ele- 
ment, permanent and vital, and its ideal: the Italo-Roman 
ideal—fusion of Roman strength with Italian piety—to be the 
light and life of the world. The structure of the poem, accord- 
ing to Mackail, is not “a bastard mixture” of Latin Iliad and 
a Latin Odyssey, but an organic unity. Eloquently he stresses 
its human sympathy: in no other poetry “is there so deep 8 
sense of the beauty and sorrow of life, of keen remembrance 
and shadowy hope, and, enfolding all, of infinite pity.” Yet in 
this “majestic sadness” breathes a note of hope—almost of 
faith, in— 

“Life ... energy of love 

Divine or human; exercised in pain, 

In strife, and tribulation; and ordained 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass 

Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy.” 

The vitalizing power of Virgil’s genius is traced through the 
later Roman age to Dante, who took from him, “as one torch 
kindling from another,” the long-lost belle stile, to pass it to 
the hands of Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, to Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson. The poet’s vision “of a single 
world-commonwealth, and of the fulfilment of the divine pur- 
pose in an ordered and universal peace” is now, and will per- 
manently remain, a living inspiration. In a book so excellent 
as this the task of the reviewer is rather to quote than to criti- 
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cize or assess values. The standard here set for the writers 
of the remaining volumes of the series is a high one, not easily 
to be reached. It is a pity that the editors’ introduction—as in 


the previous volumes—is marred by downright infelicities. 
A. H. RICE 


The Politics of Eternity 


The Interpreters. By A. E. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
OETRY, politics, and philosophy are by no means s0 dis- 
severed in essence as they frequently are in practice, and 

it is a rare exhilaration to find a book which is a sincere and 

passionate fusion of the three. A. E. is one of the few living 
griters who could accomplish the feat. It is impossible offhand 
tp think of any other literary man in this generation whose 
life has been at once that of a mystic philosopher and a revolu- 
tionary publicist, an intense poet and active politician. “The 

Interpreters” is that rare thing in philosophy, sustained and 

gnsitive reflection upon a subject matter no less intimate and 

real than the author’s own experience. 

Not often outside the dialogues of Plato, and scarcely any- 
where in recent philosophical literature, does one find ideas 
« completely dramatized. The nearest analogue is G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s “Modern Symposium,” but beautiful as that is in 
its clarity and in its setting it is not bathed as is “The Inter- 
preters” in so suffusing an atmosphere of ideas touched with 
emotion. The characters are rebels against an imagined world 
sate whose empire and ideal are marked by world-wide uni- 
formity. They are caught on the verge of a successful revolu- 
tion and are thrown into the arsenal which they have barely 
failed to capture. In the lurid light of a city patrolled by the 
wandering beacons of imperial aircraft and imperial shells 
these doomed prisoners elect to spend their remaining hours 
before execution at dawn in revealing to each other the roots of 
the ideals for which they have dared to die. For these are not 
ordinary social reformers in whose literary programs lurk no 
spiritual meanings, and in whose narrow perception of means 
gleams no heaven of deeply conceived ends. These have rebelled 
not against a polity but against a spirit, a spirit which each 
feels himself to have derived as an imperative vision from the 
living essence of things. 

There are four chief characters in the symposium: Leroy, the 
intense individualist, ironic skeptic sustained by his Dark 
Angel in his anarchism; there is Lavelle, the heaven-haunted 
poet in whose verse the old gods and myths of his nation live 
reincarnate; there is Culain, the pity-impassioned doctrinaire 
of the socialistic brotherhood of man; and finally, Heyt, the 
imperialist, thrown in with the rebels by mistake, who finds in 
complete uniformity the flawless fruition of things. Each of 
these insists, whatever be his gospel and technique of salvation, 
that it is simply the articulation in him of that vital being 
which constitutes the universe. Lavelle, the poet, whose rhyth- 
mic fire has stirred the nationalistic renaissance of his people, 
finds that the Earth Spirit, the universal mother, expresses its 
life in the native and indigenous vitalities of incommensurable 
cultures. Leroy hears in whispers from his Dark Angel that 
the spirit of things must be realized through innumerable in- 
dividual facets of free untempered being. 

Just as Plato, after careful pages of dialectic, expresses the 
drift and sense of his idea in a myth, a kind of poetic apoca- 
lypse in which logical distinction is blurred in the convincing- 
hess of an ambient atmosphere of faith, so here. There are, 
Wrapped in this exaltation, two major convictions, both dubious 
empirically, but both deeply true to the essential idealism of 
man. The first is that political creeds derive their meaning if 
not their origin from a spiritual insight deeper than the ex- 
ternal facts and programs with which they are ostensibly 
dealing. The second is the insistence that all living thought 
and vital emotion derive from a universal life, that the cosmos 
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is the source of all the varied flowers of faith that come to 
fulness in the human spirit. Neither of these poetic dogmas is 
literally true. Indeed it is precisely the lack of spiritual sub- 
soil that alienates many a sensitive mind from political activity 
and allegiance. And it is the noncommittal brutality of the 
universe that has driven open-eyed idealists to seek their in- 
spiration elsewhere than in blank universality. No one, per- 
haps, but a Celtic poet could have written a book on politics 
in the spirit of a Neo-Platonic mystic (the book, by the way, is 
dedicated to Stephen MacKenna, “for his noble translation of 
Plotinus”). Perhaps no one but a man brought up on Irish 
folk-lore could believe so tenderly in the lyric goodness of 
things. In any case, it would be hard to find in contemporary 
literature so moving and magical an essay in “relating the 
politics of time to the politics.of eternity.” And this most 
Platonic symposium is written in a prose tuned to the grandeur 
of its theme and its intention. IRWIN EDMAN 


Russia’s Calvary 


The Road to Calvary. By Alexey Tolstoy. Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50. 

N his present novel, treating of the Russian scene over a 

period of twelve years up to the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
Alexey Tolstoi has turned about to the comprehensive largo 
method of his great predecessors in Russian fiction, to that of 
his namesake and Dostoevski. Like them he is surcharged with 
a vibrant sense of the clouded beauty and pity of human des- 
tiny; like them, too, he is in no way timorous when he feels 
moved to speak out in his own person about persons, events, and 
things. To him naked objectivity is a secondary matter. He is 
of course quite right, for where there is so much windy gusto, 
unflecked vision, and penetrative insight into human lives and 
events, the question of formal detachment or so-called archi- 
tectonics becomes almost negligible. Let us take, as an in- 
stance, the following explanation of the breakdown of Western 
civilization in the late war. He is speaking of the equivocal 
obscurity of the aims involved. 

“The cause of the obscurity,” he says, “lay chiefly in the fact 
that the peoples of at least four great Powers desired war, not 
the war we have just been through, but war as a riddance from 
the hopeless accumulation of things. For the half century of 
European peace, state machinery, military and despotic by na- 
ture, set itself the task not of increasing man’s happiness, not 
of developing his spiritual side in love and good-will, but of 
making him produce the greatest number of things in the short- 
est possible time. These things were often unwanted by those 
who made them, those who caused them to be made, and those 
who acquired them.” 

Count Tolstoi lays bare, under a moving finger of sharp ironi- 
cal light, the utter sterility of the debile civilization, sick unto 
death, which immediately preceded the war and the revolution: 
the “unhousel’d” posturing of intellectual clans who held weekly 
salons which they called “blasphemies”—“pour épater le bour- 
geois,” to be sure; the founding of a literary and art review 
which was given the jejune name of the Dish of the Gods, and 
faddish soirées where only the most advanced movements in art 
and politics were discussed. As a symbol of the thinness of the 
period one of the leading characters in the book, a poet of dis- 
tinction, is limned as writing his poetry merely out of an inde- 
scribable sense of boredom, purely as a time-killer in the inter- 
vals between one light love affair and another. The irony in 
this portion of the book is desolating; but it is implicitly given; 
thus the author shows that he can handle a lithe rapier as well 
as a knotted cudgel whenever he chooses. 

It is this fusion of aplomb and rare subtlety that makes 
Count Tolstoi such an interesting writer; he is full of ripe 
gusto, which he manages to communicate at once to the reader, 
as well as, despite his edged critical talent, his own surrender 
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to the multiplex seduction of just being alive in the world. His 
grasp of his people is firm, decisive, and convincing. There is, 
for example, Dasha, the restless but judgmatical virgin, who dis- 
approves of other people’s lives simply because she has never 
lived herself. There is Katia, the unhappy wife who drowns 
her unslaked heart in petty trifles. There is, again, Bezsonov, 
the pale-blooded weary poet who drags his watery lethargy 
with pale agony through the long day. There is, too, Ivan, per- 
haps l’homme moyen sensuel, upon whom Russia must count a 
good deal in her hour of need; and finally, behind all these, 
including also several revolutionists, steadfast as the grain- 
bearing steppes, looms the slow-witted incalculable Russian 
peasant. Of him, who is truly body and soul of Russia, Count 
Tolstoi yields us perhaps the last word. “ ... Morally,” he 
makes one of his characters say, “the Slavs represent something 
quite new and in a sense highly dangerous to European civili- 
zation, the type of God-seeker. And God-seeking ...is a 
negation and destruction of modern civilization. I seek God, 
that is, the truth within myself. For this purpose I must be 
free, so I destroy the moral foundations beneath which I am 
buried and I destroy the state which keeps me in chains. Why 
can’t I lie, steal, kill? Tell me. You think the truth lies only 
in the good. But I will go and kill purposely and cross the 
most painful thing of all, conscience, and will find truth in 
despair.” PIERRE LOVING 


Drama 


Enigma 


M® MAURICE SWARTZ’S production of Andreev’s “Anath- 
ema” has been brought uptown to the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater. English has been substituted for Yiddish; a 
very general and very excellent recasting has been made. Mr. 
Swartz plays the part of David Leizer, and his profile as, half 
earth-bound, half visionary, he raises his face toward the 
inscrutable heavens is perhaps the richest memory of a rather 
long and rather turbid evening. The scenery by Mr. Samuel 
Ostrovski has a somber effulgence; none that is more imagina- 
tive has been seen on our stage. The folk background and 
group-movements are beyond praise. They quite easily rival 
those of the Moscow Art Theater. If any one wanted to call 
Mr. Swartz a great actor, it would be difficult to dispute with 
him. A performance that is both brilliant and subtle is given 
by Mr. Ernest Glendinning as Anathema; the minor parts are 
superbly done. There is, for instance, the Drunkard of Joseph 
Kubansky. The creature is of the mud. Yet there is some 
thing eternal about it too. In that role, as in every other, is 
concentrated the spirit of the play: Out of the mud there 
cries a voice of accusation against the stony enigma of the 
universe, against the_pitiless powers that make no answer. 
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Does not all that sound as though we were dealing with a 
masterpiece? There is, I believe, too much of turbidness, too 
much of passionate confusion. The dramatist’s imagination is 
too undisciplined from within. The play is a great cry; for 
great drama that cry needed to be more articulate. Thus it 
happened that, as the evening went on, one kept hoping that 
the mind would either be kindled or swept along some living 
Neither thing happened. There was no flame; there 
was no living water. It is hard to be puzzled for three hours. 
David Leizer gives all he has to the poor. But there are hints 
that his heart needed reminding. Was that the reason why 
he could bring no joy to mankind? Or was it, as in the frame- 
work of this allegory it should be, because no one can bring joy 
where the sources of joy and salvation are guarded by the 
pitilessly inscrutable? David is Jesus and St. Francis and— 
Dr. Stockman. Or is the whole thing on a much lower and 
shallower plane? Is it the old, silly argument against economic 
reconstruction that if the wealth of the rich were divided there 
would not be enough to alleviate the sufferings of even a frac- 
tion of the poor? And is that why the poor of the earth, when 
bread and money are exhausted, ask for miracles which David 
cannot perform? Or is it because bread and gold do not suffice 
and only miracles could heal the dreadful sufferings of man- 
kind? But if Andreev meant that, why are they condemned— 
if indeed they are condemned—that stone him who cannot per- 
form the miracles which alone could heal their hurts? 

Now, it could be argued that these questions do but make 
clear the richness and manysidedness of “Anathema.” But 
there is no controlling and unifying element at the play’s core. 
Passionate fragments of thought and of imagination are hurled 
upon one another. The result is a pile that is formidable, that 
is impressive. But a mere pile is neither tower nor temple. All 
of which is merely saying, of course, that Andreev’s creative 
imagination is below his passion, his intensity, that the power 
to suffer does not suffice for great art, that here, as elsewhere 
in Russian literature, chaos has not become cosmos, nor sub- 
stance form. I do not say that because I want art to be bland 
or merely beautiful or to deny out of existence the chaos that 
Andreev sees. It is because even to interpret chaos there must 
be form, coherence, interpretative clarity. The nature of the 
human mind demands that. The relentlessly Western mind, at 
least, insists on understanding even when the thinker or artist 
desires it to understand that understanding is forever beyond 
its reach. “All in the world want goodness, but know not where 
to find it; all in the world want life, but meet only death.” 
The Guardian withholds the names of goodness and of life. 
But the play does not in any intelligible manner illustrate this 
great and dreadful theme. And so, despite the imaginative 
splendor made notably visible through the present production, 
it is less permanent, less profoundly satisfying and memorable 
as a work of art than the simple stanzas in which Housman has 
shown men conscious of the confusion, of the “iniquity on 
high,” of that everlasting silence to all their questions which 
made them curse 
“Whatever brute and blackguard made the world.” 

LuDWIG LEWISOHN 
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Among the Best 


RaIN—Most searching play of the season. 

ROMEO AND JULIET—The triumph of Jane Cowl. 

Mary THE 3RD—Highly suggestive social comedy. 

THe LAUGHING LADY—Ethel Barrymore is herself again. 

THE COMEDIAN—Suavely elegant entertainment. 

THe AppING MaAcHINE—Highly intelligent impressionistic 
play brilliantly produced. 

Tue OLtp SoakK—Melodrama made civilized by Don Marquis’s 
wit and insight. 

MERTON OF THE Movies—Agreeable aspiration toward native 
satire. L. L. 
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International Relations Section 





Fascisti in the United States 


HE rapid growth in the United States of Fascist and 

anti-Fascist organizations has aroused much com- 
ment in the press and is stirring much bitterness in the 
groups involved. The following manifesto was recently 
published by the Italian Chamber of Labor of New York 
and the Workers’ Anti-Fascisti Alliance of North America. 
The latter organization has secured the support of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union and several 
other labor unions. 


To THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 

Greetings and solidarity! 

For over five months the most savage orgy of criminals, hood- 
lums, and mercenaries that ever assumed the name of govern- 
ment has been going on in Italy with the passive acquiescence, if 
not the tacit connivance, of the civilized world. 

Having laid hold of the power of the state after two years of 
massacre, terror, and rapine ... Fascism rules today as the 
absolute overlord of forty million people which it has reduced, 
under penalty of immediate death, to the lowest form of slavery. 

All the fruits of an entire century of civic struggles intended 
to establish more equitable relations in society, three long gen- 
erations of democratic efforts based upon the free association of 
the masses and representative government, lie now prostrate 
and all but lifeless under the inverted thumb of Benito Musso- 
lini, the apostate who made treason his footstool, fratricide his 
mantle, and the barter of ideals his diadem and his scepter. . . . 

Such a regime is insupportable; . . . it abases all to the same 
sub-human level where all virtue perishes in the common cow- 
ardice of ruling without moral authority and obeying without 
loyalty. Such a regime cannot endure, as all who have not 
renounced their supreme right of thinking in spite of the assas- 
sin’s knife are now proclaiming. 

The elements that undermine it are even now at work—the 
universal longing for individual liberty, the desire for peace, 
the instinctive aspiration to newer and better conditions; the 
innate critical sense of the human intellect which, if constrained, 
becomes explosive and revolts, and more than anything else, the 
irrepressible struggle of the classes which is the very leaven of 
history—all these great forces are working relentlessly to hurl 
Fascism back to the abyss of the past whence it has emerged 
through a strange aberration of the practical sense of the people. 

But it does not suffice to believe in the future, it is also neces- 
sary to work without rest or stint to hasten its oncoming. ... 
The Italian workers being in no condition to attempt at present 
any movement for the reestablishment of civilized order, it is 
the most sacred duty of their brothers abroad to assist them 
with their moral support and their financial aid, and especially 
by a continuous, insistent, unflagging campaign of publicity 
such as will enlighten American public opinion as to the horror 
that walks abroad in Italy and let it realize what a monstrosity 
of government is recognized by the republic of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

To this end we, the representatives of over 150,000 Italian 
trade unionists of the United States, hereby charge Benito 
Mussolini with the crimes of high treason, perjury, murder, 
arson, burglary, rape, and continued violence upon the body and 
the property of all the workers of Italy, and hold him up to the 
execration of the world. To prove this, following the great 
example set by the Fathers of the American Republic, we submit 
the facts to you and, through you, to the rest of the American 
nation. 

He, as the leader and chief responsible for his armed brigands, 
has burned, sacked, and razed to the ground hundreds of private 
and public buildings, chambers of labor, meeting halls, libraries, 





schools, cooperatives, etc., erected with the savings of millions of 
toilers; 

He has destroyed dozens of printing plants, has violently sup- 
pressed by seizure and arson practically all the press of the 
opposition, and turned to his own private use without even a 
hypocritical attempt at a fcrmal process of law the daily news. 
papers of former premiers; 

He has divested the National Assembly of every power, pro. 
hibiting every discussion of political and economic problems, 
and has denied Parliament, without having the courage actually 
to dissolve it, every control over the finances and policies of the 
state, by substituting his own personal dictatorship for the soy- 
ereign will of the people; 

He has forcibly seized the municipal administrations of more 
than two thousand cities and towns, which he turned over to his 
gunmen after banishing and incarcerating their lawfully elected 
bodies, and where these had been previously compelled to resign 
he ordered special elections where no other ticket save that of 
the Fascisti was permitted on the ballot; 

He has ruled out of the law and all its protections every 
political party of the workers, membership in which he made 
punishable by death, torture, or banishment at the discretion of 
his black-shirted mobs; 

He has dissolved and disbanded by force of arms all labor 
organizations and professional associations that did not submit 
at once to the absolute control and undisputed authority of the 
Fascios; 

He has ordered or caused by direct instigation or the refusal 
to prosecute the offenders, the murder of thousands of workers; 

He has arrested without charges more than sixty thousand 
men and women; he has incited the lynching of scores of labor 
leaders, the systematic violation of the sanctity of domicile, the 
rape of harmless women, the mutilation of defenseless old peo- 
ple, and even the infliction of the most savage and ghastly tor- 
tures on school-children, whose only offense was refusal to sing 
the Fascist hymn of hate in the classroom. 

In the short five months of his “legal” rule he has abolished 
rent laws, giving a free hand to building sharks, has refused to 
prosecute the war profiteers, imposed a 12 per cent tax on 
wages, discharged more than 50,000 railway and postal em- 
ployees, increased unemployment from 300,000 to 500,000, and 
shamelessly offered for sale to foreign capital every public 
property, from the railroads to the post office. In addition to 
all this, which is but an incomplete statement of his many 
crimes, he has abolished the state police, substituting for it the 
hordes of his gunmen, escaped convicts, guerrillas, professional 
strike-breakers, and the like, who are now the national guards- 
men of Italy, and who are bound by oath to passive obedience to 
Mussolini alone; and has outlawed every strike and stoppage of 
work, subjecting whatever miserable semblance of collective bar- 
gaining is still permitted to the sanction and approval of the 
Fascist Directorate. . 

The Italian bourgeoisie, the lowest, most beggarly and cow- 
ardly of all the predatory classes, has permitted this man to 
commit all these indignities upon the people and the nation... .. 
Only labor, this eternal and incorruptible champion of all the 
great causes of liberty, heroically exposed its naked breast to 
the poniard of this unspeakable bandit, the last and supreme 
incarnation of the ferocity of Tamerlane, Mohammed, Attila, 
and Barbarossa. But today Italian labor, broken down by two 
years of slow torture and unimaginable agony, disarmed, bound, 
robbed of its property, silenced, imprisoned, hounded by spies 
and cutthroats, can no longer continue its uneven struggle with- 
out the help of its brothers and sisters throughout the world. 

It is for this purpose that the Italian Chamber of Labor of 
New York appeals to all the Italian workers of the United States 
and Canada and through them to the entire American labor 
movement, solemnly charging them in the name of their own 
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humanity to come to the aid of the working class of Italy before 
it becomes socially extinct. 


WorkING MEN AND WOMEN: 

The Fascist octopus . . . is now attempting to extend its ten- 
tacles across the ocean and to bring to America the gospel of 
the torch, the bomb, and the stiletto. Already Fascist contin- 
gents have been organized in the various States of the Union; 
already the black shirt decorated with the death symbol of 
piracy has made its public appearance in the slums of New 
York and Philadelphia; already the first depredations have taken 
place and the first blood of the workers has been shed. Openly 
disavowed but secretly encouraged by the diplomatic and con- 
sular henchmen of Mussolini, these first vanguards of pillagers 
and freebooters have already hurled their challenge to organized 
labor in America whose aims, purposes, and ideals they hate and 
loathe as much as every other effort to secure social justice. 
This challenge we accept, this gauntlet we pick up, and ere they 
accomplish their dastardly intent of loosening civil warfare 
upon the country, we summon all labor unions of the United 
States and all true and honest lovers of liberty to begin at once 
an energetic campaign so that this evil weed may not take root 
in the soil of the Republic. 


Workers, BROTHERS AND SISTERS: 

Whoever tells you that the Fascisti are now organizing here 
for the purpose of upholding and defending the fair name and 
honor of Italy, lies. You know that whatever added glory Italy 
has gained in America, outside of her ancient traditions of 
beauty and freedom, have accrued to her only by the honesty, 
the peaceful endeavors, and the steady progress of her hard- 
working laborers. It is against the institutions of these men 
and women, hundreds and thousands of them, and only against 
them, that the Fascisti are conspiring. Their purpose is but 
one: to weaken and destroy the labor movement, to link up with 
the Ku Klux Klan, to aid the newly contemplated open-shop 
drive, to blast at the foundations of the workers’ defense, to act, 
in a word, as the strike-breakers and gunmen of reactionary 
American employers as they have acted in Italy, Mexico, and 
Bavaria. 

Stand, then, as one man and set your face against this spread- 
ing pestilence, denounce every Fascist attempt, inform the Ital- 
ian Chamber of Labor of the organization of any group when- 
ever it may occur, and raise funds in every legitimate way in 
order to enlarge and make more effective this drive for the 
preservation of our liberties. Our campaign is intended to be 
and must strictly remain a constitutional one, rigidly confined 
to the bounds of the law; therefore, we urge you to avoid every 
provocation, every riot, every breach of the peace; we exhort 
you to be forbearing to the very extreme limit of human endur- 
ance, but at the same time we bid you keep in mind the fate of 
our Italian brothers, and in case you are traitorously attacked, 
defend like men your right to live. 

But it is not sufficient for us to prevent the monster of Fas- 
cism from staining with blood and searing with fire our fair 
American land; we must also strive with tireless effort and 
unabated faith to wipe away from Italy the shame and abomi- 
nation of her present inhuman government. We must revive 
the faith, still alive in the breasts of millions of Italian workers, 
with our support, our example, the tangible proofs of our soli- 
darity, and by transfusing into them the certainty that we shall 
stand by them till the inevitable day of their resurrection and 
their triumph. 

Fascism, wherever it rears its bloody head, whatever weapon 
it uses, whatever livery it dons, must forever disappear from 
the earth with the lust of blood and dominion that gave it 
life... . Against it we proclaim now a war of extermination, 
declaring it outside of the moral law of mankind and beyond 
every mercy and forgiveness of the workers of the world. 

Down with international Fascism! 
Up with the banners of working-class solidarity! 





An Appeal for Intervention 


E print below the larger part of a note addressed to 

the United States Government, through the Amer- 
ican Minister and the Governor of the Canal Zone, by the 
Tiempo of Panama, asking American intervention in the 
political situation in the republic. The following transla- 
tion was printed in the Tiempo of March 20. 


A law is in force in the Republic of Panama which establishes 
that every citizen should obtain a voting certificate in order to 
have the right to vote.. That law is of difficult compliance, espe- 
cially in the interior of the Republic where, among other things, 
for instance, there are no photographers to photograph the 
voters as prescribed by law. The main charge, however, that 
can be made against the law is that it lends itself to abuses and 
frauds on the part of the political party enjoying the sympathy 
of the Government, as the district mayors, whose duty is to 
issue the voting certificates, do not deliver them when the citi- 
zens demand them, claiming that they can be lost, and so they 
retain them in their possession. When the elections arrive, only 
those citizens who it is known will vote for the Government 
party get their certificates; the rest of the citizens being denied 
them upon various pretexts. The time fixed for the issuing of 
the voting certificates having then elapsed, those citizens remain 
without voting. 

Many cases of this nature have occurred, but there is one 
which has attained notoriety. It is that relative to the District 
of Chitré, Province of Herrera, a district which has 6,623 inhab- 
itants and where the mayor, on the eve of the last elections, 
retained the voting certificates, with the result that only 14 votes 
were cast at the polls in the entire district. 

With such prevailing methods it may easily occur that in an 
election only a scant number of votes might be cast by the 
voters, which number would not, and could not, be the expres- 
sion of the will of the people, but, notwithstanding, according to 
the law, would allow the candidate to be declared elected. 

In the last presidential elections Doctor Belisario Porras ob- 
tained approximately 20,000 votes; a number which does not con- 
stitute the expression of the will of a country like Panama with 
nearly 500,000 souls. 

With a view to avoiding the repetition of such elections and 
to insure that all citizens might vote without hindrances, the 
Opposition Party recently requested the President of the Repub- 
lic, Dr. Belisario Porras, that he authorize the discussion in the 
present extraordinary sessions of the National Assembly of a 
project of law . . . intended to modify the present election law. 

The President of the Republic, although having full knowledge 
of the deficiencies of the present law, has refused to grant this 
petition, claiming that there are other matters of greater im- 
portance to which the National Assembly should preferentially 
give its attention. This reply of the President of the Republic 
has been considered by public opinion as an evasion. . 

El Tiempo represents a strong body of Panamanian public 
opinion; is cognizant of the aspirations and needs of the coun- 
try, and it is, therefore, in the name of that public opinion that 
it addresses itself to you, who are the highest representatives of 
the Government of the United States of America on the Isthmus, 
to request that you take note opportunely of the facts herein 
exposed and that you convey them without delay to the knowl- 
edge of His Excellency, Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States of America. 

At present the National Assembly is in session and there is 
yet time for the existing election law to be modified with a view 
to eliminating all possibility of abuses and frauds in the coming 
elections. If steps are not taken in the sense indicated, the 
presidential elections to take place next year will offer a spec- 
tacle as shameful as the one witnessed by this country in 1920; 
that is to say, the citizens will either not vote because they are 
deprived of voting certificates, or the few citizens who are able 
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to secure certificates but are opposed to the Government party, 
will probably not go to the polls because they know that with 
the present election machinery and the party enjoying its back- 
ing there will be no chance of an equitable election. .. . 

The sensible part of Panamanian public opinion holds that the 
Government of the United States of America has grave respon- 
sibilities with regard to the welfare of the Republic of Pan- 
ama.... 

The Government of the United States of America can not, 
before the world, fold its arms and view with indifference the 
Republic of Panama as it precipitates itself on an inclined plane 
which is fast carrying it to moral ruin and economic dis- 
aster. ... 

There is in the people of Panama a strong desire for a radical 
change in their political life. . . . There is an intense wish for 
social and political readjustment in all its phases; a wish that 
the Government be returned to the people from whose hands it 
has been torn by the intrigues of an unscrupulous political 
clique; that public expenses be confined within the limits set 
by the budget and that the most important revenues of the coun- 
try should not continue to be rashly compromised; that full 
respect for law be established in the Republic and that the lives 
and property of all citizens, including American and other 
foreign settlers, receive complete guaranty; that the adminis- 
tration of justice be rapid and absolutely free from the influence 
and pressure of the other powers of the state and from the tam- 
perings of politicians; and finally, and above all, there is an 
ardent and sincere desire that the relations between the Gov- 
ernment and people of Panama and the Government and people 
of the United States might become more cordial than at present 
in order to insure the disappearance of the effects in the coun- 
try of certain suicidal anti-American currents, the origins of 
which, although they remain in the shade, are none the less 
revealing of criminal ingratitude and damaging to the future of 
the Republic, inseparably linked now and forever to the great 
nation of the north which covered with a generous wing its 
advent into the world of free peoples. 

It should not be surprising, therefore, that in view of the 
attitude of the President of the Republic of Panama and his 
agents this paper should have decided, after serious thought 
and as a supreme measure, to appeal to you and through you, 
to His Excellency, Warren G. Harding, President of the United 
States of America, in the name of Panamanian public opinion in 
demand of the good offices of the Government of the United 
States of America with a view to having the present election 
law modified, and with a view, also, to securing positive guar- 
anty for the purity and equity of the next elections, even as 
that Government has already lent its good offices on other occa- 
sions, due precisely to th. efforts of the present President of the 
Republic of Panama, Dr. Belisario Porras. 

It is possible that the action which El Tiempo takes today in 
defense of the rights of all citizens irrespective of class or party 
and in behalf of the integrity of the political institutions of the 
country will give rise to protests and even public demonstra- 
tions on the part of those persons having a special interest in 
the present election law not being modified; but such protests 
and demonstrations will only confirm our statements and will 
prove, moreover, the existence of that noisonous spirit of anti- 
Americanism to which we have made ~eference and which this 
paper and the sensible public opinion of this Republic most 
forcefully and openly repudiate. 

Bear in mind, Sirs, that if the Government of the United 
States of America does not recognize in the proud and patriotic 
people of Panama the right to resort to revolution, which is the 
last means of obtaining justice, then that Government can not 
and should not leave at liberty and even surround with security 
those who preside over the destinies of this country so that they 
might strangle the will of the people with the help of an iniqui- 
tous election law evidently drafted for that purpose. 

Panama, March 20, 1923 EL Tiempo 
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RADIOGRAM 


Lysaker, Norway, 
April 12, 1923 
LCD INTSECURUS NEWYORK 
STILL DESPERATE NEED PARTS RUSSIA 
NECESSITATING RELIEF. URGENT You 
SUCCEED SENDING PACKAGES AND MEDI. 
CAL AID. ' 

















NANSEN 348 
Do you want to help 
Scientists Women 
Teachers Children | 
Physicians Farmers | 
Actors Clergymen 
Writers Workers 


in Russia? 


Send them NANSEN 
FOOD DRAFTS 
CLOTHING DRAFTS 
DUTY FREE PACKAGES 





THE NATION, April 11, 1923 


“It is good news that Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, High 
Commissioner for Russian Relief of the League of 
Nations, is opening an office at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, and establishing a service of relief 
drafts and packages which will replace that suspended 
by the American Relief Administration on March 15. 
Dr. Nansen’s gallant and uncompromising non-political 
work for Russian relief has, with that of the Quakers, 
been one of the brightest chapters in these dark post- 
war years. THE NANSEN PARCEL SERVICE IS 
ABLE TO SHIP TO ALL PARTS OF RUSSIA, 
AND ITS SHIPMENTS ARE EXEMPT FROM IM- 
PORT DUTIES.” 











Welfare organizations, benefit organizations, banks, 
settlement houses, Landsmannschaft organizations 
and clubs are invited to cooperate by becoming 


agents of the NANSEN RELIEF MISSION. 


Write for particulars to 


HIGH COMMISSION OF DR. NANSEN 
RELIEF IN RUSSIA 


FOR 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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AMAZING BARGAIN! 


tional Reduction! Size of Books 3 1-2x5 inches. 
Heavy Card Cover Stock. At 5c Per Book We Are Establishing New Publishing 


Standards. Never Before Did the Sum of 5c Buy So Much Good Literature. 


I have sold over 25 million copies of my Pocket Series in less 
I expect to more than double that amount 
The people are hungry for good 
literature, but they cannot afford to pay high prices. 
entitled to the best works of fiction, history, biography, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and science at the least possible cost. 
have solved the problem of book publishing at low cost. 

production has cut the cost of the books in the famous Pocket 
Series so that we are now able to give you your choice of the 


than three years. 
during 1923. 

















It can be done. 





They are 


We 


ica. 
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Price of World-Famous Pocket 
Series of 350 Titles Cut From 10c 
to 5c Per Book. This Is a Sensa- 
Books Printed Uniformly; Bound in 


best ever written at only 5 cents per book. 
February 22, 1923, the Baltimore Sun says: 

E. Haldeman-Julius, is doing more to educate the country than 
any ten universities put together.” 
says that Girard, Kans., the home of the great plant of the 
Haldeman-Julius Company, is now the literary capital of Amer- 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: 
doing a cultural work of the first magnitude. 
business man and one of the country’s greatest educators. He 
is literature’s impresario.” 





Per 
Book 


In its issue of 
“That individual, 


The Chicago Daily News 


“Haldeman-Julius is 
He is a great 
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In Next Week’s Issue of 
THE NATION 


Is Yiddish Literature Dying? by Lewis Browne, 
the fifth article in the series The Jew in America. 
and 

Arkansas: A Native Proletariat, by C. L. Edson, 
the twenty-eighth article in the series These United 


States. 








THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE 
An indispensable manual for any American who wants to 
know what the proposals for a League were, how they were 
met, what the League is, and why the question of our attitude 
toward it is the most important before the country today. 





By THOMAS H, DICKINSON Price $2.00 E. P. DUTTON & CO. 








IMPERIAL WASHINGTON *% the story of Amer! 


can public 
187@ to 1920. Itis by R. F. Pettigrew, for twelve years Senato: 
from South Dakota. “Revelations from such a source are weli 
nigh unique... . It is a stirring human document, irresistible 
in many of its facts and in its fervor.” So says The Nation’s re 
viewer. Cloth, 440 pages, $1.25 postpaid. 


Oharles H. Kerr & Company, 847 East Ohio Street, Chicag« 
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Dusun Days 


by L. A. G. Strong 


A MEMORY 


When I was as high as that, 

I saw a poetin his hat. 

I think the poet must have smiled 
At such a solemn gazing child. 
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Now wasn’t it a funny thing 
To get a sight of J. M. Synge, 
And notice nothing but his hat? 
Yet life is often queer like that. 


2 
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When DUBLIN DAYS first appeared in 
England several months ago, Mr. Strong 
was heralded as a poet not of infinite 
promise but of solid achievement.The 
London literary critics as one agreed 
that DUBLIN DAYS was the freshest, 
most original, and most interesting vol- 
ume of verse that had appeared in Eng- 
land for many years. 


We can only compare its quality with 
that of A. E. Housman’s verse, and 
suggest that all lovers of “A Shropshire 
Lad” search diligently for $1.25 the 
price of this “poetic gem.” 
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The Triumph of Courage 


The success of the British Labor Party at the polls last 
November was the Triumph of Courage. 
Nothing in it was so remarkable as the success of the men 
who faced obloquy during the war, and never concealed their 
Socialist principles. 
If you want to follow the thought and work of these men— 
if you want to follow the British Labor Movement and keep 
yourself posted on European affairs—then you must have 
THE.NEW LEADER every week. 
Under the editorship of H. N. Brailsford, THE NEW 
LEADER reviews the whole of life. Politics, art, literature 
and science all find their place in the pages of the most living 
thing in British Journalism—THE NEW LEADER. 
Subscription rate $3 a year and pro rata. 
oo oe ee = CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COPY. — — <— === 


THE NEW LEADER 
2 Carmelite Street 
London E C 4, England. 


Please mail me a free copy of THE NEW LEADER without delay. 











The Goose-Step 


A Study of American Education 
by UPTON SINCLAIR 


From H. L. MENCKEN: 


“*The Goose-Step’ came in at last yesterday afternoon, and I fell 
on it last night. My very sincere congratulations. I have read on 
and on with constant joy in the adept marshalling of facts, the shrewd 
presentation of personalities, the lively and incessant humor. It is 
not only a fine piece of writing; it is also a sound piece of research. 
It presents a devastating, but, I believe, thoroughly fair and accurate 
picture of the American universities today. The faults of ‘The Brass 
Check’ and ‘The Profits of Religion’ are not in it, It is enormously 
more judicial and convincing than either of those books. You are 
here complaining of nothing. You simply offer the bald and horrible 
facts—but with liveliness, shrewdness, good humor. An appalling 
picture of moral and mental debasement! Let every American read 
it and ponder it!” 


From F.Loyp DELL: 

“I have just finished reading ‘The Goose-Step.’ It is magnificent. Il 
don’t think there has ever been a better job in the history of literature. 
It is so rich with facts, so brutally rich with them—and yet, with all 
its historical value, it ripples, and sings, and laughs, scornfully and 
pityingly—it is so full of the truest and finest human emotions, 80 
aware in every line of the best values of life. And—befitting its sub- 
ject, it even has a Rabelaisian touch. Surely the monstrous and comic 
and horrible crudities of our Carthaginian civilization have never been 
better pictured. If you had done nothing else, if you left only this 
book as your literary monument, readers of a future age would know 
that here was a spirit like Voltaire’s, like Swift’s, like Anatole 
France’s. I cannot tell you what a wonderful book you have written; 
but it is one of the books that mark an epoch.” 


500 pages; cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Rational Living, 61 Hamilton Place, New York— 
the famous honest, truthful, brave health conser- 
vation magazine. For plain people, not for ath- 
letes! Contents of latest issues: (1) How to 
Prevent Mental Diseases—20c. (2) How to Prevent 
and Cure Cancer, The Truth About Dr. Abrams’ 
Methods—20c. (3) Stoutness, What Is the Matter 
With Our Eyes?—20c. (4) The Abrams Methods, 
by former Abrams pupil, COUE and AUTOSUG- 
GESTION, Pyorrhea—20c. (5) DEBATE ON 
CHIROPRACTIC—20¢e. These five issues, together 
with our next number, $1.00. Full subscription, 


$2.00. 

NY PINES CAMP “¥oopstock 
MA NEW YORK 
Gives individual care to a small group of chil- 
dren. Plenty of play space, swimming pool, 
share in group responsibilities. Creative ex- 
pression stimulated through environment. 

For full information address: 
MRS. BEATRICE S. FETZ, 
78 Macdougal St. New York City 














Hamilton Grange Camps 


“Where the child learns to live by living.” 
In the pine woods of New Jersey on the old 
Rancocas Creek at New Lisbon. Address, 

HAMILTON GRANGE SCHOOL 
513 W. 142nd Street New York City 








SIDNEY PHILLIPS 
BUYS AND SELLS 


Etchings Prints Paintings 
. and Books 


7 West 5ist St. New York City 


GERMAN BOOKS *¥.2 
Large Representative Steek at 
BEYER’S BOOKSHOP 
207 FULTON ST.., Opp. Terminal, Upstairs, NEW YORK 


THAT BOOK" YOU WANT! 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second Hand and New) on 
every conceivable subject, in stock. On approval. 
Also Rare Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues 
free. Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Rd. LONDON, ENG. 


THE RUSSIAN INN 


6&3 West 37th St., nr. bth Ave., New York 
Table d’Hote Luncheen aad Dinacr 
aleo A la Carte. Open ill 1 A. M 
Music by the Russias Ina Trto 


THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE, Cooper Union, 8 O'Clock 


Friday Eve., April 27—Everett Dean Martin: “The 
Open Mind—Can It Have Any Place in a 
Social Movement?” 

Sunday Eve., April 29—Dr. Charles Francis Pot- 
ter: “Religion and Evolution.” 

Tuesday Eve., May 1—Dr. Alexander A. Golden- 
weiser: “What is Progress?” 
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“BELL SYSTEM” 


y and all directed toward Better Service 








DR. MATILDA LEE Dentist 


1186 Madison Ave. Tel, 3936 Lenox 








STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 














REGISTRARS WANTED 




















Coriolanus Said a 
Booktful 


ORIOLANUS, the great Roman warrior—it’s all according 

to how you read—was very much of a braggart; also a good 
deal of a baby. In a couple of his battles he was lucky enough 
to get two or three spear punctures. Whenever afterwards he 
was assailed in the Senate for various indiscretions, he had a 
habit of baring his breast and saying, “Look upon my wounds, 
my Roman wounds!” This sob stuff got him by for a long time; 
but at last he had to run. Then he joined with the Volscians 
against his own country. 


Taken as a whole, Coriolanus was what modern Broadway 
would call a bad actor. He gave voice to just one utterance, 
however, that should stick. At one time in his early life his ad- 
mirers planned to hang a title on him. To this he consented, but 
he objected, for some foolish reason, to ten talents of gold offered 
with it; in making the objection he said: 

“It is a high accomplishment to use money well; 
but not to need it is more lasting than to use it.” 


This is a brilliant thought. It is a bit of wisdom that every 
life insurance beneficiary will vouch for. There is no higher 
accomplishment than to carry life insurance. The natural need 
of money by many widows and orphans is also alleviated by this 
same high accomplishment. Are you insured? 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
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A school specializing in the teaching of cultural 

subjects to self-made men of humble origin, whose N. J 
education is below their business and social needs, sraencrn setlectines 
Tequires the services of 3 additional registrars. TIBRALTAR. 
Opportunity for young men of education and some y 
sales experience in any field to earn substantial 
money and build a future. Apply by letter, giving 
age, education, business experience. 1133 Broad- 
way, N. Y., Suite 1428. 


+. 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
President 








If Every Wife Knew What Every Widow Knows—Every Husband Would Be Insured 
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ELIE FAURE’S 


History & cArt 


Translated by Walter Pach 


“The history of art is the history of man’s images... . 
The author achieves here a result that is almost sublime: 
his pages leap with images as vivid and sharp as a 
mediaeval illumination ... by all odds one of the most 
important and interesting books that have appeared dur- 
ing the last generation.” Lewis Mumford, New Republic. 
Volume I, “Ancient Art,” $6.00; Volume II, “Mediaeval 
Art,” $7.50. In preparation: Volume III, “Renaissance 


Art,” and Volume IV, “Modern Art.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS [Est. 1817 New York City 
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fF YVENINGS OPEN ONLY 
4 : Yo, be ea Pe 
Special Parties, Group-Dinners, 
Banquets, Business Gatherings, Din- 
ner-Dances, After-Lodge Suppers, 
Smokers and Beefsteak Parties from 
20 to 1000 covers. 
Reasonable Rates 
THE FIFTH AVENUE RESTAURANT 


THEODORE KEMM, Proprietor 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Johann Maria Farina | 


The World’s Foremost 
Eau de Cologne 








A world-famous Cologne 
of refreshing and antisep- 
tic qualities and a delightful 
fragrance that has never 
been successfully imitated. 
For over two centuries the 
choice of discriminating 
men and women every- 
where. 


You will recognize the 
original and genuine by the 
words “Gegeniiber dem 
Jiilichs-Platz” which ap- 
pear on the label. 


The genuine is GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


marked 
Sole Distributors in the 
Gegogiiber United States and Canada 


dem 111-119 East 16th Street 
Jiilichs-Plats”’ NEW YORK 
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Send Your Children To 
LAURA B. GARRETT 


WHERE they will enjoy the benefits and pleasures of 
outdoor life. 

WHERE they will learn craftsmanship, gardening, 

nature study, hiking, boating, swimming and 

printing. 

WHERE their diet and health will be supervised by 
a registered nurse. 

WHERE they are under the personal direction of ex- 
perienced educators. 


HOUSATONIC CAMP 
Foothills of the Berkshire, Canaan, Conn. 


Fer full information, addrese Laura B. Garrett (Ustil Jume 15), 
251 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone Prespect 5755 

















FOOD is MERCY 


(Designate as Fleisch paket in mai) orders) 
For Germany only 


6 German lbs. Boneless Ham 
$7.5 5 German lbs. Lean Bacon $7 50 
° 5 German Ibs. Salami . 
5 German Ibs. Fat Bacon 
1 Tin Frankfurter sausages (8 pairs) 
Net weight: 25 American pounds. Packed fresh in 
Hamburg on day of shipment. Prompt delivery. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
European Representative: Hamburg American Line, Hamburg 
Catalog for Austria mailed 
PAUL TAUSIG FOOD CO., 104 East 14th St., 
DEPARTMENT “N” New York City, N. Y. 

















That is, insured against 
cold and win 


“TOILET LANOLINE” 


is one of the best preparations for the skia. 
“‘Lanoline” is prescribed by the greatest der- 
matologists for chapped lips and hands, rough- 
mess, abrasions, pimples and all eruptions of the 
skin. It is the best of all protectives for cute 
and burns, and prevents the pain incident to 
exposure. Emollient, protective, bland and 
soothing. “‘Lanoline” is the best remedy for 
preserving and softening the skin, especially 
with SMALL CHILDREN, 


PREPARED BY 


PLEXO PREPARATIONS, Ine. 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents and Distributors 


(enerai Drug Co., N.Y. 4 N. Moore S. 
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SUPPRESSION 


A Nation reader traveling from New York to California gives us something to say te 
all our readers about a word that has bulked big in America for the last few years. 




















He complained bitterly because he was unable to buy The Nation at certain newsstands 
“where stacks of magazines full of salacious stories and putrid pictures were on sale.” He 
suggested ironically that we use “a colored cover of a woman in tights. Then you'd sell,” 
he wrote, “and I could buy you and tear off the cover.” 


The suppression of which our reader complains is not caused by the lack of color in 
The Nation’s cover, but by the character of its contents. Unfortunately some of the chan- 
nels for the sale of magazines are controlled by great interests who do not want the people 
to learn the truth about contemporary events. In self-defense these interests do everything 
they can to prevent the spread of the truth. 


This type of suppression is even more effective than attempted tegal and political cen- 
sorship. We have fought it to the best of our ability, but when we succeed in overcoming 
it in one place it breaks out in another. Only through the cooperation of our readers can 
we combat this suppression effectively. 











The more people we can reach directly with each issue of The Nation the less we are 
dependent upon corporations which control the distribution of periodicals. If each reader 
of The Nation will get us new subscribers, the attempts to curtail our circulation will fail. 
) An ever-increasing number of persons will know what is really happening in this country 
and the world. 





Will YOU do your part in spreading the facts that the powers of privilege want sup- 
pressed? 


Prospective subscribers will be interested in the following new books offered with 
The Nation: 











The Decay of Capitalist Civilization The Bloom of Life THE NATION 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb ny Anmtate Peense 20 Vesey Street 
Alone $2.50 New York 
The book alone costs $1.75 With The Nation 5.50 
With The Nation for a year 5.25 Faint Perfume, by Zona Gale For the enclosed $.. seeeeeee 
Alone $1.75 please send The Nation regu- 
Lawrence Godkin calls this “the most im- With The Nation 5.25 larly for the next twelve 
portant book that has been published in the - Against the Grain months, with the book 
last fifty years....”’ Some _ philanthropic by J. K. Huysmans checked as a premium. 
friend of our capitalistic classes, he writes, (ieee sistas Yeas ee 
“should see that copies of it are circulated Seen... Uk ee ee eee 
among them... . Capital should without de- by Carl Van Doren PE: b6:as acrid ciaavoneeeeoe 
lay hire the ablest man it can get to answer Alone $2.50 
the Webb book.” With The Nation 550 / 66 """*;r**e 4-25-23 


Six months $2.50 Ten weeks for $1.00 $5.00 annual subscription 
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Do you know what this means? 

















THE TIMES THE GLOBE 
March 23, 1923 % April 11, 1923 
MME. KALININ COMING U. §. BARS WIFE OF 
WITH PLEA TO AMERICA SOVIET CHIEF 
Wife of Russia’s Peasant Presi- | Cancels Authorization for Mme. 
dent to Seek Aid for Kalinin to Come Here for 
Famine Orphans Children’s Relief 
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IT MEANS THAT THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN, WHOM KALININA’S 
APPEALS TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA MIGHT HAVE SAVED, 
WILL DIE OF STARVATION 


Unless You Help Them 





5,000,000 children are in need in Russia today 
$5.00 will FEED ONE CHILD UNTIL THE HARVEST 





RADIOGRAM 
Lysaker, Norway, 
HIBBEN INTSECURUS NYK April 12, 1923 
MY ORGANIZATION GRATEFULLY AFFILIATES YOUR COMMITTEE UNDERTAKING 
DISTRIBUTION CHILD FEEDING RUSSIA PERSONAL SUPERVISION MY REPRESEN- 
TATIVES NANSEN 347 











Not Hatred or Revenge, But Love and Charity, 
Will Save the World 


Send your check today to 


AMERICAN-NANSEN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PAXTON HIBBEN, Executive Secretary ARTHUR S. LEEDS, Treasurer 
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